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CHAPTER VII. AMONG THE BEECHES. 


A Fine avenue of beech-trees led from the 
gate through which George Dallas had passed, 
to the house which had attracted his admira- 
tion. These grandest and most beautiful of 
trees were not, however, the distinguishing 
feature of the place: not its chief pride. “The 
Sycamores” was so called in honour of a pro- 
fusion of trees of that kind, said in the neighbour- 
hood to have no rivals in all England. Be that 
as it might, the woodland scenery in Sir Thomas 
Boldero’s noble park was beautiful in the 
highest degree, and of such beauty Geor, 
Dallas was keenly and artistically apprecia- 
tive. The tender loveliness of the spring was 
abroad throughout the land; its voices, its 
gladness, its perfumes, were around him every- 
where, and as the young man strolled on under 
the shadow of the great branches, bearing their 
tender burden of bright, soft, green, half-un- 
closed buds, the weight and blackness of care 
seemed to be lifted off him, and his heart 
opened to fresh, pure, simple aspirations, =| 
strangers to his jaded but not wholly vitiate 
character. He was very young, and the blessed 
influence of youth told upon him, its power of 
receiving impressions, its faculty of a 
its susceptibility to external things—a blessing 
or a curse as it is used—its buoyancy, its hope- 
fulness. As George Dallas turned from the 
broad smooth carriage-way, and went wander- 
ing over the green elastic turf of the carefully 
kept park, winding in and out through the boles 
of the grand old trees, treading now on a tender 
twig, again on a wild flower, now startling from 
her nest a brooding lark, anon stopping to listen 
to a burst of melody from some songster free 
from domestic cares, he was hardly recog- 
nisable as the man who had sat listening to 
Philip Deane’s hard worldly talk at the Strand 
tavern the day before. 

“ Brighter and softer” his mother had said 
he was looking, and it was true. Brighter 
and softer still the hard, pleasure-wearied, joy- 
less face became, as the minutes stole over him, 
among the sycamores and beeches. He had 
pomaet his desultory path a mile or more, and 

ad lost sight of the house and the avenue, 





when he came to a beautiful open glade, car- 
peted with turf of the softest green, and over- 
arched by forest trees. Looking down its long 
vista, he saw that it terminated with a brilliant 
flower-garden, and a portion of a noble stone 
terrace, lying beneath one side of the many- 
turreted house. He stood entranced by the 
beauty of the scene, and, after a few moments, 
felt in his pocket for pencil and paper, in 
order to sketch it. He found both, and look- 
ing round him, saw a piece of the trunk of a 
felled tree, not yet removed by the care of the 
forester. 

“A capital place to sketch from,” thought 
George, as he folded his coat, and laid it upon 
the convenient block, and immediately became 
absorbed in his occupation. He was proceeding 
rapidly with his sketch, and feeling rather dis- 
posed to get it finished as quickly as he could, 
in order that he might return to the inn and 
procure some food, of which he stood in con- 
siderable need, when he caught the sound of 
galloping upon the turf in the distance behind 

im. He raised his head and listened; there 
it was, the dull, rapid thud of hoofs upon the 
a. Was there one rider, or were there more? 

Le listened again—only one, he thought; and 
now the rapid noise ceased, and was succeeded 
by the slow, pattering sound of a horse ridden 
daintily and gently about and about, guided by 
a capricious fancy. Still George listened, and 
presently there came riding out of the shadowy 
distance into the full expanse of the glade, down 
which the declining sun, sent golden rays, as if 
in salutation, a lady, who was, as his first glance 
showed him, young and beautiful. She was 
quite unconscious of his presence, for the piece 
of timber on which he had been sitting was out 
of the line of sight, and though he had risen, he 
was still standing beside it. She came towards 
him, her slight form swaying to the movements 
of her bright bay thorough-bred, as she put the 
animal through all sorts of fanciful paces, now 
checking him with the rein, now cages ge. him 
with her clear sweet young voice, and patting 
his arched neck with her white-glove hand. 
The young man looked out from his hiding. 
place, enraptured, as she came on, a vision of 
youth, beauty, and refinement, down the wide 
green glade, the sun shining on her, the birds 
singing, the flowers blooming for her, the proud 
walls of the old house rising grandly in the 
background, as if in boast of the worthy shelter 
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that awaited her. Nearer and nearer she came, 
and now George Dallas could see her face dis- 
tinctly, and could hear the pretty words with 
which she coaxed her horse. It was a faee to 
remember; a face to be the happier for having 
seen; a face whose beauty was blended of 
form and colour, of soul, feature, and expres- 
sion; a face which had all that the earth 
has to give of its best and fairest, touched 
with the glory which is higher and better, 
which earth has not to bestow. It was the 
face of a girl of nineteen, whose clear eyes 
were of golden brown, whose cheeks bloomed 
with the purest, most varying flower-like 
colour, whose rich golden hair shone in the 
sunlight, as its braids rippled and turned about 
with the movement of her head, tossed child- 
ishly to the rhythmical measure of her horse’s 
tread. 

Half a dozen trees only intervened between 
her and the spot where George Dallas stood, 
greedily watching her every movement and 
glance, when she took her hat off, and pushed 
the heavy golden hair off her broad white fore- 
head. At that moment, her horse jerked the 
rein she held loosely, and pulled her slightly 
forward, the hat falling from her hand on the 


S. 

“ Now see what you have done,” she said, with 
a gay laugh, as the animal stood still and looked 
foolish. “ I declare I’ll make you pick it up with 
your mouth. There, sir, turn, I tell you; come, 
you know how.” And she put the horse through 
all the pretty tricks of stooping and half kneel- 
ing, in whieh she evidently felt much more plea- 
sure than he did. But she did not succeed: he 
obeyed touch and word readily ; but he did not 
pick up the hat. At last she desisted, and said 
with a funny look of mock patience: 

“ Very well, Sir Lancelot, if you won’t you 
won’t, so 1 must get off.’ She had just ga- 
thered her skirt in her hand, and was about to 
spring from her saddle, when George Dallas 
stepped out from among the trees, picked up the 
hat, and handed it to her, with a bow. 

The young lady looked at him in astonish- 
ment, but she thanked him with self-possession, 
which he was far from sharing, and put her hat 
on, while Sir Lancelot pawed impatiently. 

“Thank you,” she said; “I did not see any 
one near.” 

‘1 was sitting yonder,” said George Dallas, 
pointing to the spot whence he had emerged, 
‘*on some fallen timber, and was just taking the 
liberty of sketching the view of the house,, when 
you rode up.” 

She coloured, looked pleased and interested, 
aud said, hesitatingly, having bidden Sir Lan- 
celot “stand :” 

* You are an artist, sir?” 

“ No,” he answered, “at least, only in a very 
small way ; but this is such a beautiful place, I 
was tempted to make a little sketch. But 1| 
fear 1 am intruding; perhaps strangers are not 
admitted.” 

“Oh yes they are,” she replied, hurriedly. 


bourhood; but they are all welcome to come 7 
into the park, if they like. Had you finished 
your sketch ?” she asked, timidly, with a look 
towards the sheet of paper, which had fallen 
when Dallas rose, and had been fluttered 
into sight by the gentle wind. George saw the 
look, and caught eagerly at any pretext for pro- 
longing the interview a few moments. 

“May I venture to show you my poor at- 
tempt?” he asked, and without awaiting her 
answer, he stepped quickly back to the place he 
had left. The girl walked her horse gently for- 
ward, and as he stooped for the paper, she was 
beside him, and, lifting his head, he caught fora 
moment the full leeid e of her limpid eyes. 
He reddened under the look, full of gentleness 
and interest as it was, and a pang shot through 
his heart, with the swift thought, that once he 
might have met such a woman as this on equal 
terms, and might have striven with the highest 
and the proudestfor her favour. That was all over 
now ; but at least he, even he, might sun himself 
in the brief light of her presence. She laid the 
rein on Sir Lancelot’s neck, and took the little 
drawing from his hand with a timid expression 
of thanks. 

“I am no judge,” she said, when she had 
looked at it, and he had looked at her, his 
whole soul in his eyes; “but I think it is very 
nicely done. Would you not like to finis 
it? Or perhaps there are some other points 
of view you would like to take? I am sure 
my uncle, Sir Thomas Boldero, would be de- 
lighted to give you every facility. He is very 
fond of art, and—and takes a great interest in 
artists.” 

* You are very kind,” said Dallas. “TI shall 
be at Amherst a day or two longer, and I 
will take the liberty of making a few sketches 
—that splendid group of sycamores, for in- 
stance.” 

“ Ah, yes,” she said, laughing, “I call them 
the godfathers and godmothers of the park. 
They would make a pretty picture. I tried to 
draw them once, myself, but you cannot im- 
agine what a mess I made of it.” 

“Indeed,” said Dallas, with a smile, “ and 
why am I to be supposed unable to imagine a 
failure ?” 

** Because you are an artist,” she said, with 
charming archness and simplicity, “ and, of 
course, do everything well.” 

This simple exhibition of faith in artists 
amused Dallas, to whom this girl was a sort of 
revelation of the possibilities of beauty, inno- 
cence, and naiveté. 

“ Of course,” he replied, gravely ; “ neverthe- 
less I fear I shall not do justice to the syca- 
mores.” 

And now came an inevitable pause, and he 
expected she would dismiss him and ride away, 
but she did not. It was not that- she had any 
of the awkward want of manner which makes 


it difficult to terminate a chance interview, for 


she was perfectly graceful and self-possessed, 
. “ 
and her manner was as far removed from ciumsi- 





“We have not many strangers in this neigh- 


ness as from boldness, The girl was thinking, 
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during the pause whose termination Dallas 
dreaded. After a little, she said: 

“There is a very fine picture-gallery at the 
Sycamores, and am sure it would give 
my uncle great pleasure to show it to you. 
Whenever any gentlemen from London are 
staying at Amherst, or passing through, Mr. 
Page at the inn tells them about the picture- 
aie, and they come to see it, if they care 
about such things; perhaps it was he who told 

ou ?? 

“No,” said Dallas, “Iam not indebted for 
the pleasure—for the happiness—of this day to 
Mr. Page. No one guided me here, but I hap- 
pened to pass the gate, and a very civil old 
gentleman, who was doing some gardening at 
the lodge, asked me in.” His looks said more 
than his words dared to express, of the feel- 
ings with which his chance visit had inspired 
him. But the girl did not see his looks; she 
was idly playing with Sir Lancelot’s mane, and 
thinking, 

Well,” she said, at last, settling herself in 
the saddle, in a way unmistakably preliminary 
to departure, “if you would like to see the 
picture-gallery, and will walk round that way, 
through those trees, to the front of the house” 
-—she pointed out the direction with the handle 
of her riding-whip—* I will go on before, and 
tell my uncle he is about to have a visitor to 
inspect his treasures.” 

* You are very kind,” said Dallas, earnestly, 
“and you offer me a very great pleasure. But 
Sir Thomas Boldero may be engaged—may think 
it an intrusion.” 

“And a thousand other English reasons for 
not accepting at once a civility frankly offered,” 
said the girl, with a delightful laugh. “I as- 
sure you, [ could not gratify my uncle more 
than by picking up a stray connoisseur; or 
my aunt than by bringing to her a gentle- 
man of sufficient taste to admire her trees and 
flowers.” 

“And her niece, Miss Carruthers,” thought 
George Dallas. 

“So pray go round to the house. Don’t for- 
get your coat. I see it upon the ground— 
there. It has got rubbed against the damp 
— and there’s a great patch of green upon 
i a 

“That’s of no consequence,” said George, 
gaily; “it’s only an Amherst coat, and no 
beauty.” 

“You must not make little of Amherst,” said 

the girl, with mock gravity, as George stood 
rubbing the green stain off his coat with his 
handkerchief ; “‘ we regard the town here as a 
kind of metropolis, and have profound faith in 
the shops and all to be purchased therein. 
Did dear old Evans make that coat ?” 
_ “A venerable person of that name sold 
it me,” returned George, who had now thrown 
the coat over his arm, and stood, hat in hand, 
beside her horse. 

“The dear! I should not mind letting him 
make mea habit,” she said. ‘Good-bye, for the 





(September 29, 1866.] 
whip, and then cantered easily off, leaving 
George in a state of mind which a would have 
found it very difficult to define, so conflictin 
were his thoughts and emotions. He looke 
after her, until the last flutter of her skirt was 
lost in the distance, and then he struck into the 
path which she had indicated, and pursued it, 
musing. 

“And that is Clare Carruthers! I thought I 
had seen that head before, that graceful neck, 
that crown of golden hair. Yes, it is she; and 
little she thinks whom she is about to bring 
into her uncle’s house—the outcast and exile 
from Poynings! I willsee it out; why should 
I not? I owe nothing to Carruthers that I 
should avoid this fair, sweet girl, because he 
chooses to banish me from her presence. What 
a presence itis! What am I that I should 
come into it?” He paused a moment, and a 
bitter tide of remembrance and self-reproach 
rushed over him, almost overwhelming him. 
Then he went on more quickly, and with a 
flushed cheek and heated brow, for anger was 
again rising within him. ‘ You are very clever 
as well as very obstinate, my worthy step- 
father, but you are not omnipotent yet. Your 
darling niece, the beauty, the heiress, the great 
lady, the treasure of price to be kept from the 
sight of me, from the very havulelas of any- 
thing so vile and lost, has met me, in the light of 
day, not by any device of mine, and has spoken 
to me, not in strained forced courtesy, but of 
her own free will. What would you think of 
that, I wonder, if you knew it! And my 
mother? Ifthe girl should ask my name, and 
should tell my mother of her chance meeting 
with a wandering artist, one Paul Ward, what 
will my mother think ?—my dear conscientious 
mother, who has done for me what wounds her 
conscience so severely, and who will feel as if it 
were wounded afresh by this accidental meeting, 
with which she has nothing in the world to do.” 
He lifted his hat, and fanned his face with it. His 
eyes were gleaming, his colour had risen; he 
looked strong, daring, active, and handsome—a 
man whom an innocent girl, all unlearned in 
life and in the world’s ways, might well exalt 
in her guileless fancy into a hero, and be par- 
doned her mistake by older, sadder, and wiser 
heads. 

** How beautiful she is, how frank, how grace- 
ful, how unspeakably innocent and refined! She 
spoke to me with such an utter absence of can- 
ventional pretence, without a notion that she 
might possibly be wrong in speaking to a 
stranger, who had offered her a civility in her 
uncle’s park. She told that man on the bal- 
cony that night that Sir Thomas Boldero was 
her uncle. I did not remember it when the 
old man mentioned the name. How long has 
she been here, I wonder? Is she as much here 
as at Poynings? How surprised she would be 
if she knew that I know who she is; that I 





have heard her voice before to-day; that in the 
pocket-book she held in her hand a few minutes 
ago, there lies a withered flower, which she once 





present—that way,” again she pointed with her 
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touched and wore. Good God! 
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girl like that think of me, if she knew what I 
am—if she knew that I stole like a thief to the 
window of my mother’s house, and looked in, 
shivering, a poverty-stricken wretch, come there 
to ask for alms, while she herself glittered 
among my mother’s company, like the star of 
beauty and youth she is? How could she but 
despise me if she knewit! But she will never 
know it, or me, most likely. I shall try to get 
away and work out all this, far away in a country 
where no memories of sin, and shame, and sor- 
row will rise up around me like ghosts. I am 
glad to have seen and spoken to Clare Car- 
ruthers ; it must do me good to remember that 
such a woman really exists, and is no poet’s or 
romancer’s dream. I am glad to think of her 
as my mother’s friend, companion, danghter 
almost. My mother, who never had a daughter, 
and has, God help her, no son Jat me! But I 
shall never see her again, most likely. When 
I reach the house, I shall find a pompous ser- 
vant, no doubt, charged with Sir ‘Thomas’s 
compliments, and orders to show me round 
a gallery of spurious Dutch pictures, copies 
of Raphael and Carlo Dolce, and a lot of 
languishing Lelys and _ gluttony - suggesting 
Knellers,” 

With these disparaging words in his thoughts, 
George Dallas reached the border of the park, 
and found himself in front of the house. The 
fagade was even more imposing and beautiful 
than he had been led to expect by the distant 
view of it, and the wide arched doorway gave 
admittance to an extensive quadrangle beyond. 
A stone terrace stretched away at either side of 
the entrance, as at Poynings. Standing on the 
lower step, a tame peacock displaying his gaudy 
plumage by her side, he saw Miss Carruthers. 
She came forward to meet him with a height- 
— colour and an embarrassed manner, and 
said : 

“T am very sorry, indeed, but Sir Thomas 
and my aunt are not at home. They had no 
intention of leaving home when I went out for 
my ride, but they have been gone for some 
time.” She looked towards a servant who 
stood near, and added: “Iam so sorry ; nothing 
would have given my uncle more pleasure ; but 
if you will allow me, I will send——” 

George interrupted her, but with perfect 
politeness. 

“Thank you very much, but, if you will allow 
me, I will take my leave, and hope to profit by 
Sir Thomas Boldero’s kindness on a future oc- 
easion.” He bowed deeply, and was turning 
away, when, seeing that she looked really dis- 
tressed, he hesitated. 

Twill show you the pictures myself, if you 
will come with me,” she said, in a tone so frank, 
so kindly and engaging, that the sternest critic 
of manners in existence, supposing that critic 
to have been any other than an old maid, could 
not have condemned the spontaneous courtesy as 
forwardness. “TI am an indifferent substitute 
for my uncle, as a cicerone, but I think I know 
the names of all the artists, and where all the 





to the servant, “I am going to take this gentle- 
man through the picture-gallery—go on before 
us, if you please.” 

So George Dallas and Clare Carruthers en- 
tered the house together, and lingered over the 
old carvings in the hall, over their inspection of 
the sporting pictures which adorned it, and the 
dining-room, over the family portraits in the 
vestibule, the old china vases, and the rococo 
furniture. Every subject had an interest for 
them, and they did not think of asking them- 
selves in what that interest originated and con- 
sisted. The girl did not know the young man’s 
name, but his voice was full of the charm of 
sweet music for her, and in his face her fancy 
read strange and beautiful things. He was an 
artist, she te already, which in sober language 
meant that she had seen a very tolerable sketch 
which he had made. He was a poet, she felt 
quite convinced ; for did he not quote Tenny- 
son, and Keats, and Coleridge, and even Herrick 
and Herbert, as they wandered among the really 
fine and valuable paintings which bene Sir 
Thomas Boldero’s collection, so aptly and with 
such deep feeling and appreciation as could 
spring only from a poetic soul ? 

It was the old story, which has never been 
truly told, which shall never cease in the telling. 
Both were young, and one was beautiful ; and 
though the present is an age which mocks at 
love at first sight, and indeed regards love at all, 
under any circumstances, with only decent tole- 
ration, not by any means amounting to favour, 
it actually witnesses it sometimes. The youn 
man and the girl—the idle, dissolute, mn te | 
young man—the beautiful, pure, innocent, proud, 
pious young girl—talked together that spring 
afternoon, as the hours wore on to evening, of 
art, of literature, of music, of travel, of the 
countless things over which their fancy rambled, 
and which had wondrous charms for her bright 
intellect and her secluded life, simple and igno- 
rant in the midst of its luxury and refinement. 
All that was best and noblest in George’s mind 
came out at the gentle bidding of the voice that 
sounded for him with a new, undreamed-of 
music; and the hard, cold, wicked world in 
which he lived, in which hitherto, with rare in- 
tervals of better impulses, he had taken delight, 
fell away from him, and was forgotten. The 
girl’s grace and beauty, refinement and gen- 
tleness, were not more conspicuous than her 
bright intelligence and taste, cultivated, not 
indeed by travel or society, but by extensive 
and varied reading. Such was the influence 
which minute after minute was gaining upon 
George. And for her? Her fancy was busily 
at work too. She loved art; it filled her with 
wonder and reverence. Here was an artist, 
a young and handsome artist, of unexception- 
able manners. She adored poetry, regarding 
it as a divine gift; and here was a poet—yes, 
a poet; for she had made Dallas confess that 
he very often wrote “verses;” but that was 
his modesty : she knew he wrote poetry—beau- 
tiful poetry. Would he ever let her see any 
of it ? 





pictures came from. Stephen,” she spoke now 
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* Yes, certainly,” he had answered; “ when 
I am famous, and there is a brisk competition 
for me among the publishers, I will send a copy 
of my poems to you.” 

“To me! ut you do not know my 
name.” 

“Oh yes Ido. You are Miss Carruthers.” 

“Tam; but who told you?” 

The question disconcerted Dallas a little. 
He turned it off by saying, ““Why, how can you 
suppose I could be at Amherst without learning 
that the niece of Sir Thomas Boldero, of the 
Sycamores, is Miss Carruthers ?” 

* Ah, true; I did not think of that,” said 
Clare, simply. “But I do not live here gene- 
rally ; I live with another uncle, my father’s 
brother—Sir Thomas is my mother’s — Mr. 
Capel Carruthers, at Poynings, seven miles 
from here. Have you heard of Poynings ?” 

Yes, Mr. Dallas os heard of Poynings ; but 
now he must take his leave. It had long been 
too dark to look at the pictures, and the young 
people were standing m the great hall, near 
the open door, whence they could see the 
gate and the archway, and a cluster of ser- 
vants idling about and looking out for the re- 
turn of the carriage. Clare was suddenly 
awakened to a remembrance of the lateness of 
the hour, and at once received her visitor’s 
farewell, gracefully reiterating her assurances 
that her uncle would gladly make him free of 
the park for sketching purposes. She would 
tell Sir Thomas of the pleasant occurrences of 
the day ; — by-the-by, she had not the plea- 
sure of knowing by what name she should 
mention him to her uncle. 

“A very insignificant one, Miss Carruthers. 
My name is Paul Ward.” 

And so he left her, and, going slowly down 
the great avenue among the beeches, met a 
carriage containing a comely, good-humoured 
lady and an old gentleman, also comely and 
good humoured: who both bowed and smiled 
graciously as he lifted his hat to them. 

“Sir Thomas and my lady, of course,” 
thought George; “‘a much nicer class of rela- 
tives than Capel Carruthers, I should say.” 

He walked briskly towards the town. While 
he was in Clare’s company he had forgotten 
how hungry he was, but now the remembrance 
returned with full vigour, and he remembered 
very clearly how many hours had elapsed since 
he had eaten. When he came in sight of the rail- 
way station, a train was in the act of coming in 
from London. As he struck into a little by- 
path leading to the inn, the passengers got out 
of the carriages, passed through the station 
gate, and began to straggle up in the same di- 
rection. He and they met where the by-path 
joined the road, and he reached the im in 
the company of three of the passengers, who 
were about to remain at Amherst. Mr. Page 
a in the hall, and asked George if he would 

ne. 

“Dine?” said George. “Certainly. Give 
me anything you like, so that you don’t keep me 
waiting ; that’s the chief thing.” 





“ It is late, sir, indeed,” remarked Mr. Page; 
“ half-past seven, sir.” 

** So late?” said George, carelessly, as he 
turned into the coffee-room. 





DILAPIDATIONS. 





Dr. Jonnson legally defines dilapidations as 
the penalties incurred by “ the incumbent (of a 
parish) for suffering the chancel, or any other 
edifice of his ecclesiastical living, to go to ruin 
or decay by neglecting to repair the same ; and 
the term likewise extends to his committing or 
suffering to be committed any wilful waste in 
or upon the glebe woods, or any other inhe- 
ritance of the church.” Ayliffe, whom the 
Doctor quotes, also declares that it is the duty 
of the churchwarden to prevent such injuries 
happening to either the chancel or manor-house 
belonging to the rector or vicar. 

The law of dilapidations as it at present stands, 
oppressive in its working, undefined in its 
powers, is liable to the most varying interpre- 
tations, according to the hardness and greedi- 
ness, or the generosity and forbearance, of the 
in-comer. 

The system of dilapidations that at present 
prevails is this. On the death of a rector, the 
newly appointed clergyman appoints a surveyor ; 
the widow and children of the deceased rector 
also having a surveyor to watch their interests. 
Let us call the first, inspector A; the second, B. 

It is A’s duty to examine the painting, paper- 
ing, and plastering of the whole house, to see to 
the roofage, thatching or slating, and to examine 
the floors. It is B’s business, on the other hand, 
to depreciate A’s complaints, to decry the damage 
he discovers, and to run down all his estimates 
of the repairs needed. If A think this ceiling 
wants whitewashing, B suggests that it is 
scarcely discoloured. If A remark on a floor 
honeycombed with dry-rot, B tests the sound- 
ness of the joists, and limits the cost of restora- 
tion as much as possible. If A discover a 
paper blurred in the corner with damp, and 
wants a new one, B pleads for its partial re- 
storation, and expatiates on the goodness of all 
but the extreme left-hand corner. The one tries 
to extend as far as honesty will allow, the other 
to limit and contract as much as is possible. If 
at the end A stoutly resist B’s reductions, the 
matter is referred to an arbitrator, and the two 
disputants agree to abide by the arbitrator’s 
decision. If B be “ thrown,” and his reductions 
put aside, B’s clients have to bear all the ex- 
pense of the arbitration: not gaining much, 
therefore, by the struggle. 

The Church is not a profession for ambitious 
men. Now and then, a man of special talent and 
tact obtains a great prize ; but the ordinary suc- 
cesses are not encouraging. The Old Guard 
were said to carry marshals’ batons in their knap- 
sacks ; curates do not, we imagine, often discover 

resentations to archbishoprics in their letter- 
oe A curate’s is a hard and thankless life, 
with no great future in it, and with little reward 
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but the self-satisfaction of a good conscience. If 
a man be quiet and unobtrusive, and do not 
appear on platforms much, or lay himself out 
to conciliate bishops, he may very easily grow 

rey before he gets a living ; for there is no 
Gavel for long service in the clerical profession. 

A quiet steady persistence in cottage visiting, 
cottage lecturing, visiting the sick, and teach- 
ing the ignorant, termirsies, let us say, after 
twenty years, in the munificent gift of a small 
living. Let us put Little Caddleton at one 
va and ninety-five pounds. Let us ima- 

ine the Reverend Augustus Fifold, married, and 
om ten an excellent but invalid wife, who has 
blessed him with six children, five of whom 
survive. The hard-worked curate, worn to the 
bone with anxiety, small debts, and monotonous 
ungrateful toil (which he once loved for its own 
sake), is one day startled by the sudden bit of 
astounding fortune above mentioned. Every 
one congratulates Mr. Fifold; the pale faces 
around him brighten. The invalid wife, leaning 
on his arm, -eally thinks she feels stronger. 
The dunning butcher and baker doff their hats, 
and express their regret that the large sum of 
money which it was necessary for them to make 
up the week before last made them rather forget 
themselves. Farmers grudge the good man his 
little windfall, and complain that every sermon 
they hear costs them a guinea; and that the 
don’t see no manner of use in parsons and suc 
black cattle, for their part. Mr. Fifold wishes 
his people farewell, and sheds honest tears as he 
does so, for even places where one has been 
simply and steadily miserable become dear to us 
in time. The squire, who treats one hundred 
and ninety-five pounds a year as mere salary 
for a French cook, and not quite that, wishes 
Mr. Fifold good luck in a patronising but 
kindly way. 

Moving is the first joy of the new rector. 
It costs (economically done) forty pounds, and 
eats deep into the first quarter’s income. 
The additional furnishing is another heavy 
blow; but then hope, a new position, and a 
certain income and independence, are before Mr. 
Fifold, and he soon forgets this trouble. 

Now, as we are putting this case in order to 
show the hardship of the dilapidation law, not 
the vicissitudes of a clerical life, let us see, 
in this instance, how they will operate. Mr. 
Fifold is a sanguine, careless, rather impro- 
vident man, but painfully conscientious, and 
full of all Christian charity and warmth of 
heart. Accustomed to shift and struggle on the 
precarious income derived from a varying 
number of pupils, and constantly hoping for a 
prize to turn up in the clerical lottery (not to 
mention that he is cousin to the Bishop of 
Shetland), he has never dwelt much on the value 
of money, or the business necessity of clearness 
and. self-protection in money arrangements ; 
guiieless himself, he treats all other persons as 
honest, generous, and trustworthy. 

Before moving to the new rectory, his 
worthy wife sends him down with strict injunc- 





tions to measure the rooms, and be careful what 





he says: as the archdeacon, in a friendly letter, 
has mysteriously suggested the need of caution. 
The ingenuous man goes down in state to Little 
Caddleton, on a bleak March day, when the 
woods and hills are choked with a rainy mist. 
He thinks of that unknown future day, when his 
own successor may in like manner be entering 
the same gate. He hears that there is a widow 
with three daughters, and one son, who is a 
lawyer. In his desire not to wound them, he 
makes his fly stop half a mile from the house, and 
wades up a miry lane to the rectory. He rings 
at the bell, half ashamed of himself, and intro- 
duces himself in the kindest and most sympa- 
thising way to the widow. She is all tears, 
all emotion and crape. The daughters and the 
son appear. Lunch appears. Over the lunch, 
the son suggests time; they will not be hurried, 
he hopes? The legal time for them to remain 
is two months, may they say six?—it is a bitter 
rooting up for his dear mother. All this time 
the legal son of the late incumbent is gauging 
and taking stock of Mr. Fifold’s good nature 
and pliancy. The new rector presently promises 
them four months for certain, he was nearly pro- 
mising six, being pressed artfully and suddenly, 
but he drew in just in time. On his way back. 
when their interview is over, he almost regrets 
a did not give the widow all she asked, poor 
thing! 

The house turns out to be an old gable-ended 
house, netted with vine-boughs, and lookin 
cheerful and pleasant enough, with its dentate 
Queen Anne porch, and white-framed deep-sunk 
windows. A long sloping garden (renowned for 
strawberries) adjoins the house and the glebe 
meadows. Walking there and inspecting, Mr. 
Fifold feels already a spiritual peer, a lord of 
land, a man of independence and social position ; 
and he wishes Lizzy and the children were 
there to see. 

“One thing,” says the legal son of the late 
incumbent, taking Mr. Fifold’s arm, and inter- 
rupting his complacent meditations, “one thing, 
my dear sir. How shall the dilapidations be ar- 
ranged? a mere trifle, of course, as my father 
spent at least a thousand pounds on the house 
and offices, and the church has been lately 
restored by the Throgmoggleton family. Pity 
to go to the expense of two surveyors. Let 
us trust to one highly honourable experienced 
man: Ferker, of Slingsbury. Best for both 
parties—Ferker, just to a proverb—friend of 
the bishop’s — man of business—highest pos- 
sible character.” Mr. Fifold, of course, is to 
attend survey and see that all is fair, honour- 
able, and aboveboard. Sorry to be obliged 
to say, some importance to his poor mother. 
Like to see the house? Spare room, rather 
damp, but only wants papering—chancel old but 
sound, crack or two in plaster, nothing more. 
Frank man himself, likes frankness in others, 
despises all pettifogging tricks—shall they say 
Ferker for both ? 

Mr. Fifold is charmed with the frankness and 
business-like promptitude of his predecessor’s 
son. He agrees to everything. He plunges 
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headlong into the pitfall. He little knows that 
the house is all dry-rot, apd the chancel a plas- 
tered-up ruin. 

Ferker (about to marry one of the late in- 
cumbent’s daughters) makes a playful survey, 
and generously sums up the dilapidations at 
twenty-seven pounds ten shillings and four- 
pence-halfpenny. The fixtures, estimated at 
twenty-four pounds six shillings and twopence, 
do not leave a very large margin for Mr. Fifold 
to receive; but in the ignorance of inno- 
cence he is happy and delighted. He papers 
one room, does some whitewashing, and 
then settles down among his new friends and 
new duties ; he spends half a year’s income in en- 
larging the village schoolroom at his own ex- 
pense; and, in the sunshine of calmer days, his 
quiet life flows on. What are dilapidations to 
the Reverend Augustus Fifold now, but a dream 
of the past ? 

Seven years of uninterrupted happiness; 
parish improved, church enlarged, school in- 
creased, walls built round rectory garden, more 
fruit-trees, great improvements to front entrance 
—perhaps rather too many for Fifold’s income, 
seeing that John is gone to Eton, and that the 
three girls require a governess. 

By-and-by a cloud comes. Fifold catches a 
malignant fever from praying beside the bed of 
a sick man, in one of those miserable close cot- 
tage’s bedrooms. In spite of two London 
ge his naturally good constitution pulls 
tim through, and he emerges again to the 
light, but by no means the same man. Some 
vital organ has been touched; he does not 
rally, his walks get shorter, he feels the exer- 
tion of preaching more. He has to cease first 
his night-school, then his bi-weekly lecture. 

His wife will not see the change, but his 
friends do, and sorrow over it. One Sunday, 
while reading the prayers, he faints; next 
Sunday, while preaching, his speech becomes 
singularly thick, and he is obliged to pause and 
plead illness. Next day, when out walking, 
visiting the poor, he feels lame and buatel. 
The same night-he is seized with we aes He 
goes away for change, returns slightly better. 
He preaches before he is recovered, contrary to 
the express command of the doctor. He cannot 
alford a substitute, for there is Johuny’s outfit 
for the Navy to buy. He has a second seizure. 
He sinks gradually in a few months into a 
broken old man. He is led about by his 
gardener, the clerk. One day a fatal drowsiness 
comes over him; he is struck with apoplexy, 
and dies. 

The grave closes over poor Fifold, rector of 
Little Caddleton. A few weeks afterwards, 
while the widow’s heart is still bleeding, a light 
alert knock comes at the front docr, and the 
servant announces the Reverend Mr. Harker—a 
little smart jerky man, sharp and glib as a com- 
mercial traveller. With conventional expressions 
of sympathy, he introduces himself as newly ap- 
pomted to Little Caddleton. The widow tries 
to repress her tears, but it is a hard struggle. 
She now begins to taste the real bitterness of 











her loss. She invites the smirking man to lunch. 
He discusses the parish, and hints at improve- 
ments and a new régime. She extols the past, 
and enlarges on the good done by him who is 
now dead. Mr. Harker glances at the blinds 
and the bookeases, and says they may do with 
a little alteration. He is very sorry, but he 
feels he cannot allow the widow a day beyond 
the legal two months. Expense and inconveni- 
ence of delay, enormous. ill she sell all her 
furniture? No? Should have liked to purchase 
it at a valuation. 

After his lunch, the little man trips out, gaily 
lectures the poor on their improvidence, tells 
them that he means to turn over a new leaf 
with all the clubs, runs to see the stables as 
he wishes to keep a pony-carriage, shakes his 
head at the rather leaky chancel, wishes that 
the rectory had three more bedrooms, is in- 
ducted with nonchalance, and dashes off in a fly 
he has sent for, to catch the London train— 
7.30 p.m. express—having first measured all 
the rooms and named his surveyor for dilapida- 
tions. 

Odious supplanter, selfish and unfeeling, 
thinks the widow, and contrasts him with the 
dead, who sfill seems to sit in his old place and 
to fill the well-known seat. Dilapidations, in- 
deed, and everything new, and of the best 
quality? Aroused by a letter from the new 
rector, the widow tardily, as a mere matter of 
form, appoints a surveyor to meet whomsoever 
Mr. Harker shall appomt. The dilapidations on 
her husband’s coming into the living were, she 
remembers, twenty-seven pounds ten shillings 
and fourpence-halfpenny ; the fixtures, twenty- 
four pounds six shillings and twopence. 
Now, of course, the dilapidations will be far 
less, and the fixtures more. The remaining 
profit will pay for the moving, or even add 
something to the money on which she has 
to live and to support her children. She 
looks round the house with sorrow, for it must 
soon be left. She regards it with pride, because 
it is so neat and so like the house of a gentle- 
man. There is nothing for her husband’s suc- 
cessor to complain of. 

The surveyors come. , A long business letter 
awakes her from her dream. The gay and care- 
less Mr. Harker had gathered quite enough 
from her to serve his purpose. His surveyor 
reports a total decay of all the bedroom floors, 
leaky thatch, defective roof; a wood-house (re- 
moved fourteen years before by the late rector) 
must be rebuilt, and a wall rebuilt in the 
chancel—total, four hundred and thirty-four 
pounds six shillings and sevenpence-halfpenny. 
‘The surveyor adds a note, to the effect that 
the bedroom floors are of English deal instead 
of Norwegian, and that but for the good- 
ness of the brick in the side walls the rec- 
tory would have had to be entirely rebuilt. 
The chancel alone will cost eighty-two pounds 
ten shillings. New walls built cannot be 
allowed for. Mr. Fifold’s widow will derive 
no benefit from the gates Mr. Fifold put up, 
or the melon-frames he bought, or the orna- 
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mental shrubs and fruit-trees he planted. The 
fixtures will be sixty pounds, and no more. 
The claim, though hard, is just, and it is use- 
less to submit it to arbitration. There is no 
appeal against it; and in the midst of all this 
distress and entanglement the time for leaving 
the house comes. 

Mrs. Fifold leaves the old house tearfully, 
and sits down in the rooms she has taken at a 
neighbouring village, to consider her position. 
Mr. Fifold was not a provident man (it is 

our snug wealthy man who is provident) ; he 
had assured his life for three thousand pounds, 
but out of that sum is to be taken the four hun- 
dred and thirty-four pounds six shillings and 
sevenpence-halfpenny for dilapidations, forty 
i for moving. So much more for fune- 
ral and testamentary charges. The inevitable 
result is, lodgings in Rosemarine-row, South 
Lambeth; the withdrawal of Johnny from 
Eton; the suspension of the governess, and 
extreme poverty; until Johnny, having relin- 
quished his taste for the sea, enters a mercan- 
tile house as a clerk, and helps to maintain 
the family, and get the girls out as gover- 
nesses. 

Now there is something rotten in all this. In 
every cathedral town, in every diocese, there 
are plenty of sinecurists and ambiguous unpaid 
officials. Why could not one be appointed to 
see that unbusiness-like and generous men do 
not incur gross injustice? A fixed fee could 
be appointed for such services, and its pay- 
ment divided between the executor of a late 
incumbent and his successor. The survey 
should be one of the severest routine, extend- 
ing to the minutest thing connected with the 
stability of the rectory and chancel. A small 
sum might be deducted annually from the pro- 
ceeds of every living, and reserved for the pur- 

ose of defraying this charge ; the excess to be 
fated to the widow; the deficiency, on the 
other hand, to be supplied her. 

At present, the law is too elastic and too un- 
defined. An artful executor may hoodwink 
or deceive the in-comer, if he be careless, hasty, 
easy, or generous. The just payment for 
real wear and tear may be altogether frittered 
away, to the injury, or even ruin, of the in- 
comer’s widow and children. In the same 
way a lax or interested surveyor may consent 
to so low an estimate on the departure of the 
executor or executrix, that’ the next demand 
will be oppressively heavy. If a chancel were 
ruinous, a diocesan official surveyor would pre- 
vent its being fraudulently patched up, and 
would exact full value for the dilapidation. 
At present, it is a mere chance whether a chan- 
cel that would cost sixty pounds to restore, is 
not ee over so as to bring in only ten 
pounds to the in-comer. A few years more, 
and the injury that could have been mended 
for sixty pounds may require a hundred pounds. 

Bishops, archdeacons, think of these things, 
aud remember that they are evils which can 
be remedied. Dilapidations should not be left 
to private arrangement, A small village living 





is no great prize after twenty or thirty years’ 
toil in humble drudgery to advance great objects, 
after long years spent in reconciling enemies, 
in chiding the bad. in encouraging the good, 
in consoling the dying, in teaching the young, 
in aiding the oppressed, in correcting the igno- 
rant, in guiding the rich, in succouring the 
poor, in soothing the unhappy. Such a 
prize should assuredly not lead, on the 
death of its winner, to the mortification and 
impoverishment of his widow, and perhaps 
even to the degradation and beggary of his 
children. It should be rendered impossible for 
any executor to evade payment of a just claim 
to the injury of the unoffending widow of his 
successor. If there were no claims for dilapi- 
dations, dishonest and mean people would never 
repair rectories; but, as the law now stands, 
there is a constant effort, on the one hand, tc 
avoid any payment, and, on the other, to make 
the charge as ruinously high and unmerciful as 
possible. 





HAVANA CIGARITOS. 

Wnuereanouts, I wonder, did those won- 
derful literary gentlemen of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, who were in the habit of 
writing epic poems, and, more amazing still, who 
ersuaded people into reading them, keep the 
use whom they so ieenuentlg invoked? Did 
she stand at livery, with Pegasus, and the bird 
of Jove, and Juno’s peacocks, and Pheebus’s 
fiery steeds, and other curiosities of natural 
history, always ready to be trotted out when it 
occurred to the literary gentlemen that a Some- 
thingiad in Twelve Cantos would be precisely 
the kind of thing to take the town, make the 
fortune of Mr. Osborn or Mr. Tonson, or ex- || 
tract a score of gold pieces from the Peer of the 
Realm and Patron of the Muses to whom the | 
Somethingiad was to be dedicated? I want to 
know what that Muse did when she wasn’t 
under process of invocation. It is my opinion 
that she was a lazy Muse; for we frequently 
find the literary gentlemen bidding her, with 
some sharpness, Arise, or Awake, or ‘Tell, or 
Say something which, according to their divina- 
tion, she had tocommunicate. She seems, also, 
to have been a Muse who had something to give, 
and was worth flattering ; since that the literary 
gentlemen often addressed her by such endear- 
ing epithets as Gentle, Heavenly, Benign, and 
Discreet. But they never told anybody where 
the Muse lived, or how she was to be “ got 
at.” I fear she was to be heard of most fre- 
uently in the neighbourhood of Grub-street, at 
the sign of the Satchel, where the Greek trans- 
lators lay three in a bed, and the gentleman 
who did Pindaric odes could only go out on 
Sundays through terror of the bailiffs, and the 
watchful landlady kept the ladder of the cock- 
loft occupied by the Scholar and Divine who 
did High Church polemies for Mr. Lintot for 
half-a-crown a sheet. We have been told a vast 
deal within these latter days about the Curiosi- 
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ties, the Pursuits, the Amenities, the Mise- 
ries, of literature ; but the polite world has yet 
much to learn concerning that Muse. Was her 
inspiration to be had for the paying for, and did 
she give credit? By-the-by, she was sometimes 
called Coy, and I have heard her designated 
as Intrepid; but that was in a birthday ode 
about the battle of Dettingen. Her personal 
history, manners, and customs, are, however, 
shrouded in mystery. The sum of what the 
literary gentlemen have told us in her regard is 
this: that she played upon a Lyre, and resided 
on a Mount. 

It is a very painful and humiliating thing to 
be fain to confess that, on the threshold of an 
article which will not contain one line of poetry, 
but will be ofthe very one prose on the very 

lainest of subjects, 1 would give my ears to 
Find a Muse who, for a reasonable consideration, 
would permit me to invoke her, and would 
Inspire my Lay, and enable me to get to the 
end of it without committing five hundred blun- 
ders. Is there a Muse of Memory? I am 
afraid there is not: but it is a Muse of that 
kind I wish to apostrophise. And if I ad- 
dressed her as Snuffy, or as Smoky, or even as 
Cloudy, I should be deemed either stupid or 
irreverent. Still, I desire no less than a Muse 
who is given to taking tobacco, a Muse who 
smokes a pipe, a Muse who can twist a cigarito ; 
but chiefly a Muse who will make me remember 
things. It is my ardent wish to return once 
more to the island of Cuba, and to relate as 
much as I can call to mind about the famous 
cigars of Havana. I mentioned some months 
since that I was a teetotum, and. when I last 
addressed the reader—on the subject, I believe, 
of the Havana one-horse chaises—I was in the 
Kiarnthner Strasse in Vienna. I have spun 
round most violently since I last took that 
liberty. Dear me! where is Havana and all 
my lore about cigars? My note-book is at the 
bottom of the Lake of Garda; and I know that 
I began an article on cigars, one morning, at 
Trieste, wrote the next paragraph at Milan, 
and cancelled both as too digressional, at Sa- 
maden, in the canton of the Grisons. Just 
now, as I sit down despondingly, and wish 
I had attended the lectures of the professor 
who discourses on memory at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, the bells of Santa 
Maria della Salute at Venice strike twelve at 
midnight, and my Muse, hitherto coy to churl- 
ishness, appears, and grants me all I wish. She 
is a nut-brown Muse—nay, darker than the 
nut: as dark as chocolate. She is round, and 
smooth, and graceful, and is deliciously fra- 
grant. I take her up very tenderly between 
my finger and thumb, and, pressing her to my 
lips, bite off her nose. ‘Then do la ly the 
flame of a waxen taper to her feet, and i begin 
to smoke my Muse. Straightway, in the spiral 
whirls of blue incense curling from my last 
cigar, the inspiration which I needed glides 
softly down upon me. Cuba comes back. The 
, ania of a hundred memories start up, and 
rum cheerfully on the lids of rose-coloured 





coffins. Wars and rumours of wars, camps, 
cities, seas, storms, and sick-beds, all fade 
away, and here I am in the Calle del Teniente 
Rey at Havana, bargaining with a volante- 
driver to take me and a companion to the great 
tobacco-factory of La Honradez. 

I remember it all. I went over the establish- 
ment, say only yesterday. First, we found out a 
dark counting-house in a darker street down 
town: both made artificially sombre by screens 
and curtains—for the sun was salamandering 
about with his usual ferocity outside—and sought 
Don Domin Most courteous of clerks in a 
Cuban banking-house was he. A tawny man 
with a close-cropped head of silver-grey, like an 
over-ripe orange slightly mildewed at top, his 
thews and sinews all dried in the sun, like 
South American dried beef, but given, like 
that under the action of warm water, to be- 
coming quite soft and tender when you were 
admitted to his intimacy. Don Domingo was 
intimately acquainted with the proprietors of 
La Honradez. To judge from the very high- 
dried odour which continually hung about him, 
he must have spent at La Honradez, himself, a 
handsome annual income in snuff and cigars. 
He gave us a Regalia apiece, to keep us in good 
spirits until we reached the factory, and then 
we picked our way through a maze of packing- 
cases and strong boxes, and, reaching 
Calle del Teniente Rey, bargained, as I have 
said, with a volante-driver, and were soon set 
down before the portal of which we were in 


quest. 

I think the place had been, prior to the su 
pression of the monastic orders, a convent. It 
was large enough to have been that, or a barrack, 
or a penitentiary. The walls were amazingly 
thick; but the windows, few as they were in 
number, were neither so rare nor so thickl 
grated but that the odour of fresh-choppe 
tobacco came gushing through them, like tele- 
graphic messages from the State of Virginia 
and the Vuelta de Abaco. Have you ever driven 
along the Paris Boulevards at very early morn- 
ing? Have you ever noticed the fragrance 
issuing from the cafés on your line of route— 
the smell of the coffee roasting and grinding for 
the day’s consumption? The gargons bring their 
mills on to the pavement, and, from six to seven 
a.M, the Boulevards smell like Araby the Blest. 
Substitute tobacco for coffee, and you have the 
street savour of La Honradez. Penetrating 
into the great Patio, the aroma became, perhaps, 
a trifle too forcible. It was as that, say, of the 
most delicate devil’s dust thrown up by the 
sweetest shoddy-mills. It was as though you 
were off some guano islands, the haunt only of 
birds of paradise. It is nevertheless certain 
that the air was laden with impalpable powder ; 
that a sirocco of small-cut speedily filled your 
mouth, ears, and nostrils, and the pores of your 
skin; and that your first salutation to La 
Honradez was a violent fit of sneezing. The 
court-yard was full of broken boxes and the 
banana-leaf or maize-straw wrappers of tobacco 
bales, long since minced, and twisted, and 
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smoked. There was an immense deal of litter 
and rubbish about; for, it must be owned, 
tidiness is not a thing you must expect to find in 
the tropics. There were also a number of the 
sable sons of toil, and the hapless children of 
bondage, lying about in attitudes suggestive 
to the artistic student of every conceivable 
variety of foreshorteniag. They were asleep, 
and dreaming, probably, of pumpkin. Slavery 
I hold to be the dreariest and most detestable 
of treadmills; but in Cuba the thralls doomed 
to the degrading discipline of the “stepper” 
seem to be oftener off than on the whale and 
either exercise or the want of it has a ten- 
dency towards making them comfortably fat. 
As a rule, if at broad noonday you see 
a negro awake, he is free. If asleep, he is a 
slave. 

At La Honradez only cigarettes, cigaritos, 
papelitos, or whatever else you choose to call 
the little rolls of tissue paper containing finely 
chopped smoking tobacco, are made. The pro- 
cess is very simple ; and we took the place only 
as a whet or relish before the more serious 
tobacco banquet which we were subsequently 
to enjoy at the great cigar manufactory of— 
CaBana. 

We passed through numbers of barn-like 
rooms, vast and dim, where, squatting on 
the floor in groups, negro men, women, and 
children were sorting the tobacco, stripping 
the leaves from the stalks, and arranging them 
in baskets for the chopping-mills. ‘There exists 
a notion that any kind of tobacco is good enough 
to make cigarettes with, and that, on the prin- 
ciple said to be adopted in some sausage- 
making establishments, anything that comes near 
enough to the machine, be it beef, or pork, or 
a dog, or a cat, or a man, is forthwith sucked 
into the vortex, and converted into polonies 
or saveloys. This notion, so far as it re- 
gards cigaritos, is, I am happy to believe, 
groundless, 

Very great care seemed to be taken in the as- 
sortment of the leaves and the selection of the 
prime parts ; and I was assured that the paper 
cigars of La Honradez were made from the 
choicest Havana tobacco obtainable. They are, 
certainly, very delicious to smoke. La Hon- 
radez is, itself, modestly conscious of its own 
merits, and on the little chromo-lithographed 
wrappers which surround each bundle of twenty- 
five cigaritos you read this motto : “ Mis hechos 
mi justificaran”—“ My worth shall justify me.” 
Other factories are more self-laudatory and less 
modest. “Todos mi elogian”—* All praise me,” 
says one, on its wrappers. This may be true, 
only the establishment ought not to say so. 
“Mi fame per lorbe vuela”—‘“ My fame is 
world wide,” exclaims a third. This, again, is 
a little too seli-asserting; for 1 would bet 
a reasonable number of gold ounces that 
my present respected reader never heard of 
that particular establishment for making ci- 
garitos. 

The paper cigars of Havana are not perfect 


twist, and provided at the other with a mouth- 
piece of twisted cardboard and a morsel of 
cotton wool to absorb the essential oil. Those 
are the famous Russian cigarettes, made at St. 
Petersburg or Moscow, of Turkish, Syrian, and 
Bessarabian tobaceo. The Havana cigaritos 
consist mostly of so much finely chopped 
tobacco ‘non in the middle of a little square 
of very thin paper, neatly rolled up into elliptical 
batons about an inch and a half long and an 
eighth of am inch thiek, and closed at each end 
with a dexterous twist. The art of making 
them lies in there being just enough loose paper 
at the ends, but no more, to make tlie required 
twist, and in there being a perfectly homo- 
geneous consistency of tobacco throughout the 
entire length. If the roll be too tight, or 
if, on the other hand, the tobacco be not evenly 
distributed, and it bulges in one part and is 
loose in another, the cigarito is useless. In- 
deed, it must be made with almost perfect 
nicety, to satisfy consumers: for almost every 
Spaniard has m his own fingers an innate 
gift for twisting and rolling his own cigaritos. 
We have grown quite familiar, owing to the 
French “sans nom” paper which, for a season 
or two, obtained immense vogue in Paris, with 
the tiny blank books from which leaves of 
tissue paper could be torn to serve as envelopes 
for the tobacco. Neither the French nor the 
Germans, however, ever attained great pro- 
ficiency in this most difficult aud delicate art. 
The Italians abominate cigaritos, preferring to 
smoke the more abominable cigars of native 
manufacture ; and I think that the majority of 
Englishmen could more easily learn to curl hair 
or play on the mandolin—two arts in which 
they are never very likely to excel—than to roll 
cigarettes. To the Spaniard the trick comes 
naturally. He would roll up a papelito and 
twist it faultlessly, in a third-class carriage in 
the middle of the Box Tunnel. The old 
Spaniards, however, it must be owned, are the 
best hands, or rather the best digits, at papelito 

making. The tropics take it out of a man, and 
the Creole Cuban is fain to allow his slaves to 
manufacture his cigars for him. Moreover, in 
Cuba, cigarettes are but a pastime. His real 

repast is in the Puros, or Havanas of the weed 

itself; whereas in old Spain, genuine Havanas 

are, through the idiotic financial poliey of 
the government, so difficult to obtain, and 

cigars of native manufacture are so execrable, 

that the Castellanos smoke cigaritos in self- 

defence. . 

Picking, sorting, and chopping tobacco, and 
packing it up in the little squares of tissue 
paper constitute only one section of the art 
cultivated at La Honradez. Some hundreds of 
young women and children, blacks, mulattoes, 
and quadroons, are employed in cutting and 
folding the paper, and in packing the cigarettes 
into bundles and gumming the wrappers. These 
wrappers themselves necessitate the mainte- 
nance of a very large chromo-lithographic esta- 
blishment ; and in an airy studio—the sun’s rays, 





cylinders, closed at one end with a dexterous 


however, tempered by screens of white gauze— 
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we found a number of Creole Spaniards at work 
busily designing on stone the fantastic devices 
and pretty little vignettes, enveloped in which 
the far-famed cigaritos of La Honradez go forth 
to the world. e workmen who print these 
designs in colours, and manage a very elaborate 
steam lithographic press (made, as I deciphered 
from a cast-iron inscription, at Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, United States), area very odd kind of 
people indeed. They are not negroes, they are 
not mulattoes, they are not quadroons, still less 
are they criollos or Creole Cubans, or Peninsu- 
lares, that is to say, European Spaniards. They 
are not precisely slaves; yet they cannot ex- 
actly be termed free. There is one of these odd 
workmen perched on a high stool by the side 
of the machine, and intent on adjusting the pins 
to the due and proper register of one of the 
coloured wrappers. He is a _limber-limbed 
young fellow, very thin, with very long slender 
fingers, the which, with patient deftness, he 
knows well how to use. His complexion is of 
uniform pale saffron, of the texture of parch- 
ment, and he is perfectly beardless. He has 
very long lustrous black hair falling over his 
shoulders. In the centre of his countenance, 
which, in its yellow smoothness does not ill re- 
semble a boiled batter-pudding, show, like cur- 
rents in the said pudding, a pair of little sharp 
black eyes. His forehead is very low, his cheek- 
bones are very high, and about his lips there 
lingers continually a scarcely definable yet in- 
effable simper of complacent beatitude, due, 
perhaps, to an inward consciousness of merit, 
or to opium, or to sheer innate imbecility. 
Where have you seen that parchment face, 
those eyes, that upturned calmly conceited 
smirk, before? On a tea-tray? On a tea- 
chest? Onafan? Ona rice-paper view of the 
Porcelain Pagoda at Nankin? ‘To whom, 
in fine, should those features and that expan- 
sion belong, but to a brother of the sun and 
moon, a native of the flowery land, a denizen 
of the Celestial empire? They appertain, in- 
deed, here to a Chinese coolie. Where, you may 
ask, are his shaven poll and his pigtail? That 
question is easily answered. The coolies in Ha- 
vana let their hair grow, and are soon persuaded 
to discard their unbrella hats, nankeen knicker- 
bockers, and bamboo shoes, for the ordinary cool 
white linen habiliments of the West Indies. 
More than this, and, strange enough to say, 
they do, as a rule, submit to be baptised, to 
change their Celestial designations for names 
taken from the Christian hagiology, and so be- 
come, to all outward appearance, very decent 
Roman Catholics. Among Protestants, in 
California and Australia, the Chinaman clings 
most tenaciously to his native idolatry and 
his native customs, which are very nasty. 
He sticks to his tail, he sets up his joss- 
house, he burns perfumed paper to the gods of 
genteel morals, he eats with chopsticks, and 
even imports dried ducks and other culinary 
nastiness from Canton or Chusan to feed upon. 
But in Cuba, no sooner does he submit his pig- 
tail to the barber’s shear, and allow the priest to 








change his name from Kwang-Lew-Fung to José 
Maria, than he becomes at least as good a Chris- 
tian as the negro: which is not saying much. 
To the end of the chapter, however, he remains 
essentially an odd fish. He is a capital work- 
man, patient, cheerful, cunning, and indus- 
trious enough when he chooses; but he does 
not always choose, and is subject to capricious 
intervals of monkey-like laziness, and of a dis- 
position to mutiny : always in a restless, spite- 
ful, monkey-like manner. It is quite useless to 
reason with him, for he has his own notions of 
logic and his own code of ethics. By the law 
he cannot be flogged; but his masters some- 
times take the law into their own hands. If he 
be thrashed, he goes out and commits suicide. 
He whose forefathers may have been over-civil- 
ised some thousands of years ago, and the 
negro who seems never to have been civilised 
at all since the world began, are about the 
most hopelessly impracticable beings ever 
created to be the curse and despair of philan- 
thropists and missionaries. The more honour, 
perhaps, to the courage and devotion of the 
missionaries aud philanthropists who persist 
in trying to reclaim the irreclaimable, and to 
wash the blackamoor white, and to take away 
the spots from the leopard. Brave hearts! 
mj they go on trying, and never say 
ie! 

There are two hundred thousand of these 
coolies, it is said, in Cuba. The vast majority 
of them are up the country, in the tobacco 
and sugar plantations. They are the substi- 
tute for slavery, as electro-ware is the sub- 
stitute for silver. They are as difficult to 
keep in good order, and as generally unsatis- 
factory as substitutes for anything are gene- 
rally found, on trial, to be. In the towns, they 
are employed to a considerable extent as me- 
chanics and as cooks; in more than one pri- 
vate house I have found Chinese footmen and 
body-servants. They are said to be not unlike 
cats in their characters: necessary, harmless—till 
they are crossed—sharp, quiet, noiseless, con- 
templative, and very deceitful. There is a kind 
of jail or market for coolies at a place called 
El Corro, near Havana, and there they are sold 
—I mean, there “ contracts” can be made with 
their “trustees” for their labour for a stated 
term. At El Corro you may see them in their 
native dress, and with their crowns shaven, all 
but a tuft on the top—the stump of their 
departed tails. A coolie may be purchased, 
or “contracted” for, at a price varying be- 
tween three and four hundred dollars. You 
are bound to pay the Chinaman you have 
bought, four dollars per month, and to give him 
his victuals and two suits of clothes per year. 
For this he is bound to you for eight years. 
The contract is put in writing before a juez de 
paz, and two copies are made, one in Chinese 
and the other in Spanish, to be kept respectively 
by the seller and the sold. The strongest gua- 
rantee for the Chinaman receiving decent treat- 
ment at the hands of his master is the almost 
certainty of the former’s committing suicide if 
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he be beaten. Why the Celestial, who, in his 
own country, has been weaned on a course of 
bamboo, and has “ eaten stick,” as the Arabs 
say, every day of his life, should so bitterly 
resent corporal punishment at the hands of the 
stranger, I am unable to explain. This, how- 
ever, is the fact. 

For my part, I thought the Chinaman had 
done very well to change his name from Kwang- 
Lew-Fung to José Maria, and let his hair grow, 
and sit on a high stool printing coloured labels. 
Chromo-lithography is one of the prettiest pur- 
suits imaginable; and surely it was better to 
follow it here in peace, and with something like 
a hire for one’s labour, than to be fishing for 
ducks from a barge on the Canton river, or 
painting miniatures on the coffin of your grand- 
mother, against that respected person’s decease, 
or addressing hieroglyphic compliments in Indian 
ink to the gods of genteel morals. After all, 
the alcalde is sebadie to the local mandarin, 
with his incessant bamboo. 

We went to see the place where the coolie 
workmen of the Honradez were lodged. The 
dormitories were, for Cuba, wonderfully clean 
and airy; under proper discipline, I was told, 
the Chinaman could be made to observe extra- 
ordinary neatness and propriety. The beds, 
or bunks, were in tiers one above the other, 
as in a passenger steamer; but were much 
more spacious. Every coolie had his locker for 
his clothes, and a shelf for his platter, pannikin, 
and drinking-mug. Above every bunk was 
printed the name of its occupant. I read 
a most orthodox catalogue of José Marias, 
Andres, Augustins, Basilios, Benitos, Beltrans, 
Cristobals, Nanuele, Eustaquios, Gils, Enriques, 
Jacobos, Pepes, Jaymes, Juans, Domingos, Laza- 
ros, Mauricios, Pablos, Filipes, Rafaels, Este- 
bans, Tadcos, Tomases, Vicentes, and Guiller- 
mos. There was one Esquilo, or Aischylus, and 
one Napoleone, who—the last—was described 
as the biggest rascal in the whole gang: the 
which reminded me that names very seldom 
suit their possessors, and that the only man I 
ever knew who had been christened Virgil was 
a most egregious donkey. 

We were not allowed to leave La Honradez 
without an “ obsequy” or complimentary offer- 
ing, and, according to the etiquette of Spanish 
politeness, this backshish was administered 
mm the most delicate and artful manner. We 
were asked to sign our names and addresses 
in the visitors’ book, and then, on some 
pretext or another, we were taken to a re- 
mote apartment. Just as we were quit- 
ting the establishment, and were thanking 
the superintendent for the great kindness 
and courtesy he had shown us, a coolie stepped 
forward, and, with a low bow and an inimitable 
smile, presented each of our party with a 

acket of cigaritos, on whose labels, ourishin 
im chromo-lithography, were our christian an 
surnames, printed at full length. The operation 
had been effected in about six minutes. It is 
certain that they have a very nice way of doing 


a day passed without somebody giving me some- 
thing, and I came back to New York with a 
trunk-fall of “ obsequies.” 





COUSIN JANE. 


WueEN my little cousin, Jane Lumley, came to 
me one morning, and said in her blushing way: 
“Cousin William, Mr. Forbes has proposed to me, 
and I have accepted him,” I felt that I must be 
a very old cousin indeed, a very safe cousin as 
girls would say, or she would never have chosen 
me for a confidant. 

_I was pleased, and I was sorry, to hear the 
tidings. I was pleased, because it was a very 
good offer ; and I was sorry, because Mr. Forbes 
would take Jane away—selfish animal !—and 
though I had never cared to marry her myself, I 
thought it a hard case to see her marry another. 
However, as pleasure had come first, so it was 
the predominant feeling, and I shook hands with 
Jane, and congratulated her on her good for- 
tune. For it was decidedly good fortune. Mr. 
Forbes, though a widower, was not thirty; he 
was good looking and accomplished ; he was well 
off too, and had a charming home within a con- 
venient distance of London; in short, he was a 
most eligible husband for Jane, who had nota 
farthing of her own, and who owed the very 
clothes she wore, to my father’s kindness. Not 
that he thought it much kindness, dear old boy. 
Jane was his pet, and I feel pretty sure that he 
considered Mr. Forbes a very fortunate man in 
having secured her. Of course, I thought so 
too, for 1 knew Jane’s value. Still, Mr. Forbes’s 
offer puzzled me. 

Jane had come with her little story to me in 
the garden ; we were alone in one of the green 
arbours, She stood in the shade, bareheaded, 
modest, with a happy blush on her cheek, and a 
soft dewy light in her brown eyes. I had never 
seen her look half so well in her whole life as she 
looked then—and, shall I say it ?—Jane did not 
look at all pretty! No, not at all. No one, in- 
deed, could call Jane ugly or even plain; but 
there was an absence of beauty in her face, which 
was the more remarkable that pretty girls 
abounded inour county. She hada nice figure, a 
graceful carriage, a pleasant voice, and a happy 
look; that she had, and no more. She was also 
a sensible girl, clever, well bred, and amiable, 
though dreadfully shy with strangers ; but how 
could Mr. Forbes know anything of Jane save 
her shyness? He had not seen her more than a 
dozen times in all, and Jane was so quiet, that he 
must be a very penetrating and far-seeing man 
indeed if he had discovered her merits during 
those brief interviews. I ventured on expressing 
some surprise. “ How sly you both have been, 
Jenny,” I said. 

“No, William, not at all sly, I assure you,” 
she replied, gravely. “I hadno idea Mr. Forbes 
thought of such a thing till he mentioned it the 





things in the West Indies and Mexico. Scarcely 


other day.” 
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he had not made the suggestion.” 


It was very plain that Jane was not in love; 
I had seen them 
together the day before this, and Mr. Forbes, for 


but then how odd if he were! 


a young man, was a cool lover, to say the least 
ofit. Despite her inexperience in such matters, 
Jane felt some surprise too, and she expressed it 
with a mixture of sauciness and simplicity which 
she often displayed with me, but which she had 
certainly never showed to Mr. Forbes. 
“Do you know, cousin William,” she said, 
looking up at me, “I must be a very fascinating 
person after all. Iam not pretty, I am twenty- 
three, [am not rich, 1 am quiet, and yet Mr, 
Forbes, who has only to pick and choose, is 
smitten with me.” 
“How do you know he is smitten?” I in- 
quired. 
I repented the question at once; but, luckily, 
Jane only laughed. 
“* Why should he want to marry me if he were 
not smitten ?” she asked, gaily. 
* Ah! to be sure. And you are smitten, of 
course, Jenny ?” 
“No,” was her rather serious reply. “I ad- 
mire Mr. Forbes, and I am grateful for his 
affection ; but though I hope to be very happy 
with him, I am not what is called in love, cousin 
William. That is not in my way, I suppose.” 
And Jenny just uttered a little tremulous sigh 
of regret, and looked like an ancient maiden who 
bids adieu to love and its follies; but who, 
though conscious of her wisdom, feels rather 
mournful to be so very wise. These little fan- 
ciful ways and conceits, which tempered her 
good sense, and made it endurable—for mere 
good sense is apt to be dreadfully oppressive— 
were Jane’s real fascination, in my opinion. I 
could understand that a man should be allured 
by them; but they were never displayed unless 
in intimacy, and Mr. Forbes could know nothing 
about them. Still he mus¢ be smitten, as Jane 
said; for why else should he wish to marry her ? 
If hurry be a proof of love, Mr. Forbes 
was very much in love. He wanted to marry 
Jane offhand ; and when my aunt Mary, who 
kept house for us, remonstrated a little indig- 
nantly, Mr. Forbes showed some temper. He 
submitted, however, and the courtship went on. 
I could not help seeiyg a good deal of it, and I 
did not like what I saw. Jane, silly child, 
seemed quite happy with such attentions as Mr. 
Forbes paid to her; but if she was satisfied, I 
was not; Mr. Forbes went through love-making 
most conscientiously ; but I remembered my flir- 
tation with Grace Anley seven years before, and 
I thought it was something very different from 
this. I never caught Mr. Forbes giving Jane 


any of those looks which had made me so dread- 
fully ridiculous in those days ; I never saw him 


“Then you did not say ‘ yes’ at once; Jenny ?” 
“ How could I? I was so confused that I should 
not even have asked for time to think over it, if 





significant, I never ounce saw him try to be alone 
with her. I drew the pitiless conclusion that 
Mr. Forbes, though one of the cleverest men I 
knew, had nothing to say to Jane. 

I was alone with her on the evening before 
the wedding-day. We sat in the parlour, by 
one of the open windows, and we looked out 
at the garden. 1 could not help thinking that 
this garden would seem very dull and lonely 
when my little cousin Jenny was gone. No 
more should I hear her gaily carolling in the 
morning, as she ran down the alleys, light and 
blithe as a bird on the wing. No more would I 
see her reading in one of the arbours as intent 
as a young Muse. No more would the waving 
of her muskn dress or the pattering of her little 
feet on the gravel give me pleasant thoughts of 
youth and girlhood. She was going off to Paris 
with that cold Mr. Forbes, and after their 
honeymoon trip he would take her to his house 
and keep her there for ever. These were dismal 
thoughts ; so, with a groan, I said: 

“You are going away to-morrow, Jane ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, ina low voice. “Do 
= know, I can scarcely believe it, cousin Wil- 
iam.” 

“Nonsense,” I said, a little crossly. ‘“ You 
like it. I have no doubt you are desperately in 
love with Mr. Forbes by this time.” 

“No, I am not,” she replied, with one of her 
little solemn ways; “it is very odd, but I am 
not in love with Mr. Forbes, in spite of all his 
devotion to me.” 

Mr. Forbes’s settlements had been very li- 
beral indeed, but other devotion I had not seen. 
“Tt is very wrong,” continued poor Jenny, in 
a tone of keen remorse; “but it is no fault of 
mine, you know. Nevertheless, I spoke to Mr, 
Forbes about it the other day,” 

“ Did you, though ?” I exclaimed, rather star- 
tled at this unnecessary piece of candour. 

“ Yes; and he said it did not matter, that we 
should be very happy together, and that I would 
be, he knew, a good mother to his little boy.” 
Jane’s simplicity and Mr. Forbes’s coolness 
both confounded me. It was plain he was no 
more in love with Jane'than Jane was with him, 
Only, why on earth did he want to marry 
her? How did he know that she would make a 
good mother to his little boy? Jane had no sort 
of experience concerning children, and was not 
even very fond of them. She liked them, to be 
sure; but I had never seen her go baby mad, 
like Grace Anley. Mischievous little flirt, she 
knew it became her, I suppose. Well, well! I 
have had my revenge. I saw Grace the other 
day—she is now Mrs. Grant—and Grace, my 
nymph, my sylph, has grown stout. 

I don’t exactly know what reply I gave little 
Jane; I dare say some truism about the non-ne- 
cessity of ardent love on her part, for she said, 
in her serious way : 

“So I think, cousin William; besides, you 





raised to bliss or sunk to despair by anything 
iy little cousin said or did; and what was very 


know, feeling that deficiency, I must, of course, 
make it up by being ever so much better than I 
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might have been if I had returned all Mr. Forbes’s 
feelings.” : 

But she sighed ; perhaps the prospect of being 
so very good seemeda little austere to my young 
cousin, Aunt Mary came in and put an end to 
the conversation. I went out to smoke a cigar, 
and did not see Jane till the next morning. 

A pleasant blushing bride my cousin looked, 
almost pretty, and quite happy. Mr. Forbes 
was, as usual, very handsome; a little pale, per- 
haps, but I am bound to say that he went through 
the trying marriage ceremony with manly forti- 
tude. When it was over, he seemed to have cast 
a weight of care away, and accepted our con- 
gratulations and good wishes with something 
like a happy smile. The wedding breakfast was 
late, and | did not see much of him before we 
all sat down; but, when we did so, 1 thought 
Mr. Forbes looked a very excitable bridegroom, 
and that even quiet little Jane had very fitful 
spirits for a bride. I drew no conclusions until 
Jane entered.the library, where 1 stood alone, 
to bid me good-bye. We had spent many pleasant 
hours in that library, and I did not wonder that 
Jane showed some emotion on finding me there. 
But when she came up to me, and, instead of 
taking my hand, threw her arms around my neck 
and laid her cold cheek to mine, and burst into 
sobs and tears, I felt a wonder verging on alarm. 

“Jane, my dear girl, my darling, what ails 
you ?” I said, anxiously. 

*T am going away,” she sobbed; “oh, cousin 
William, I am going away !” 

She would say no more. She was going away, 
but surely she had known that all along; and 
surely it was not to go and leave us that could 
put her in such a state of despair as this. I could 
get no explanation from her. There was no time. 
The carriage was. waiting; they were looking 
for her. 

“T am coming, I am coming!” she cried, dart- 
ing from me, and speaking in a light-hearted 
voice, I followed her out. Mr. Forbes handed 
her into the carriage, stepped in after her, and 
my little cousin Jane, now Mrs. Forbes, was 
gone for ever from amongst us. 

Jane had not been long married when my 
father died. Aunt Mary was ordered to the 
south of France, and [ remained alone with the 
housekeeper. These were dreary days. I wished 
now I had proposed to Jane, and married her ; 
I fancied we should have made a happier couple 
than Mr. and Mrs. Forbes. She wrote now 
and then; she never complained, but she 
never once said, “I am happy.” She praised 
Mr. Forbes and his house, and spoke of her po- 
sition and her comforts—of herself, never. The 
theme that most frequently recurred in her let- 
ters was Arthur, Mr. Forbes’s little boy. She 
recorded his sayings and doings with evident 
foniness, and I began to think that a young 
bride whose mind was so much engrossed by her 
husband’s child could not be a very happy one. 
Thad received a general invitation to Mr. Forbes’s 
house, and though Jane did not once remind me 





of it, I resolved to visit the Elms. It would be 
a change; besides, I wanted to see why Jane was 
not happy. Iam bound to say that, though my 
visit was unexpected, Mr. Forbes received me 
very cordially, 

** Jane will be delighted to see you,” he said ; 
“she is out with my little boy.” 

Jane came in presently with a sickly peevish- 
looking little fellow—the wonderful Arthur, 
about whom she had had so much to write. She 
coloured on seeing me, but delight in her face I 
saw not. If I could have believed it of Jane, 
I should have thought she was sorry I had 
come. She stammered a welcome, however, 
but, as I soon perceived, shunned every opportu- 
nity of remaining alone with me. Once I caught 
her on the staircase. 

** Well, Jane, are you happy ?” I whispered. 

“Oh, quite happy,” she replied, airily. “Is 
not the Elms a charming place?’ And she 
made her escape. 

Yes, the Elms was a charming place; a brown 
old house, spacious and convenient, with a gay 
flower-garden around it, and beyond this a region 
of ancient elm-trees scattered on a grassy slope. 
Truly the mistress of this pleasant abode and 
well-ordered household, the wife of that hand- 
some agreeable gentleman, ought to have been a 
happy woman; but she was not. I saw it at 
once. Jane had grown thin and pale, and looked 
sad and careworn. Nor did Mr. Forbes look a 
happy man. I did not like the rigid lines which 
afew months had made in his handsome face. 
He was very kind to his wife, and strictly polite ; 
but of fondness, of love, of tenderness, I saw no 
sign. He kept these for his child, who was cer- 
tainly one of the most ill-tempered little three- 
year-old wretches I had ever seen. Yet Jane 
seemed to rival her husband in doting affection 
for that little monkey, who began our acquaint- 
ance by making faces at me, and followed it up 
by biting my leg before dinner. “He was a 
great sufferer,” apologetically said his father. 

I thought I was the sufferer in this particular 
instance, but I bore the pain—I have the mark 
to this day—with that heroism which politeness 
alone can inspire. I did not intend paying Mr. 
Forbes and his wife a long visit ; but our inten- 
tions have little power over the course of events. 
That same evening I took a walk with Mr. 
Forbes, stumbled over the root of a tree, and 
sprained my ankle. It was very provoking. 
My sprain was one of the worst ; the doctor who 
was called in ordered rest—total rest, he said. 
In short, I was condemned to spend many days, 
some weeks, perhaps, at the Elms. Mr. Forbes 
behaved unexceptionably ; he was cordial, he 
was kind, he was hospitable ; and my little Jane, 
on seeing me in severe pain, became once more 
my dear little Jane of old times. She was a 
good deal with me—I mean alone with me. Her 
husband had business in London, and went there 
daily; and whilst I lay stretched on a sofa in 
the parlour, Jane sat and worked and watched 
Arthur and his maid out in the garden. 
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“ Jane,” I said to her one day, after biding my 
time, “ why are you not happy ?” 
Jane became crimson, and I saw her little 
fingers tremble as she vainly tried to threadle 
her needle. 

“T—I am very happy,” she stammered. 

“ No, Jane, you are not; neither is Mr. Forbes. 
I do not want to meddle between you; but yet, 
Jane, if a word of sound sensible advice from 
cousin William would help to set matters right, 
why not-give yourself the chance, and him 
the pleasure, of that word?” Her colour came 
and went; her work dropped on her lap; she 
clasped her hands and said: 

“Oh! if you could—if you could tell me some- 
thing—advise me, I mean. Oh! cousin William, 
if you could make my husband like me !” 

“T always suspected this,” I replied, rather 
ruefully; “but, child, I must know why he 
married you. Do you know?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered, in a very peculiar 
tone; “and that is just the mischief. If 1 -had 
known nothing, all might have been well.” 

This was very mysterious. It took me some 
time and trouble to make Jenny more explicit ; 
at length she told me all. 

* When we were really married,” she began, 
“and I came home his wife, and looked at 
him and felt proud of him, I was happy. Oh! 
so happy. Perhaps you remember that, even 
before changing my dress, I went down the 
garden. I had a foolish fancy to gather some of 
my favourite flowers and take them with me. I 
thought to be alone there; but some one had 
given Mr. Forbes a letter on our coming in, and 
he had gone to the garden to read it. Isaw him 
in the summer-house, sitting in your chair, his 
head flung on the table, his arms clasped above 
it; and I heard him groaning as if he were in 
great agony. I turned cold and trembled. I 
knew it was no physical pang that wrung those 
moans from him. The letter he had been read- 
ing was on the ground by him. I picked it up 
and stood with it in my hand, looking at him. 
He had not heard, and he did not heed me. I 
looked just at the first words; and when I had 
read them, I could not leave off till I had finished 
the whole letter. Godhelp me! It was a love- 
letter, written to my husband by one who had 
been compelled to betray him; butwho, at the 
eleventh hour, repented her error and asked to 
be forgiven! She wrote full of hope and fond- 
ness, She had suffered so much that he could 
not, she said, be long angry with his own Annie ! 
Yes, she called herself his own. I was his wife ; 
I had not been an hour married; I still wore my 
white dress, my veil, and my orange-wreath, and 
another woman wrote thus to my husband! He 
now roused himself and saw me. I still held the 
letter in my hand, and my face, no doubt, told 
him that I had read it; for he took it from me 
and walked away—both without a word. I won- 
dered how he felt. Was he sorry the letter had 
not come sooner? Would he have given me up 


now—lI know Mr. Forbes could not be dishonour- 
able; but then my mind was not my own. One 
thing, however, was clear. He did not love me. 
He had wished to marry me in order to punish 
the ingrate, and to hurry our marriage in order 
to forestal hers, and show her how little he felt 
her faithlessness. He had taken me, poor, plain, 
and unattractive, that I might owe him much, 
and he, the rich, handsome gentleman, owe me 
very little. That was it, and, cousin William, it 
was very bitter. 

“You know now why we are not, and cannot 
be, happy. It is because I read that letter. I 
am like Psyche, and, like her, I pay for my 
error. If I had remained ignorant, I should have 
been content. Mr. Forbes would have acted his 
part to the end, and to the end I should have 
thought that I had fascinated him. But my 
poor little pride has had a fall, and little cousin 
Jane has been sorely humbled. She knows, 
what you knew all along, that she was never 
loved, but merely made the instrument of an 
angry lover’s revenge. Still, I must be just to 
him. I am sure he meant to make me very 
happy—to be generous, kind, and attentive, and 
perhaps, in the end, he would have liked me. 
Only, you see, now he cannot. I know too much. 
As he is in your presence, so he is in private—a 
perfect gentleman. I, who meant to be so good, so 
devoted, so dutiful even, never find a word to say 
to my husband. I answer when he speaks, and 
that is all. Iam cold as a statue when he is by. 
I feel it, I know it, and I cannot help it: that 
Annie is ever between us, and she freezes me. I 
have never seen her; I do not know who she is, 
what she is like; but sometimes I lie awake at 
night and think, ‘If he were to find me dead to- 
morrow, would he be very sorry; he could marry 
his Annie ?’” 

Poor little Jane! My heart ached for her, and 
it ached all the more that I fancied she was fond 
of her husband. “Jenny, Jenny,” said I, witha 
sigh, “I will tell you why you can do nothing 
to win Mr. Forbes; it is because you like him.” 
She hid her face in her hands, and I saw her 
forehead, her neck even, turn crimson. 

“Yes, that is it,” she said at length, looking 
up and turning pale again. “I like him—I who 
reproached myself for not caring enough about 
him when we married—I who meant to try so 
hard to get that liking. I like him. He does 
not see it, he never will see it; butif he should, 
I shall be the most wretched of women. It is 
the thought of my indifference that reconciles 
him to his lot; if he knew the truth, he would 
find it unendurable.” 

“How do you know that?” I asked, much 
startled. 

“1 cannot tell you, but I knowit. I nearly 
betrayed myself once, and | cannot forget his 
look of uneasiness and alarm.” 

“Jane, you slander your husband.” 

“No,” she replied, quietly, “and you must 
not misunderstand me and wrong him. [| am 





even at the foot of the altar? I know better 


quiet, you know; well, 1 believe that Mr, 
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Forbes took me partly for that. ‘Here is 
a girl who will expect no devotion, no fond- 
ness, no nonsense,’ he thought, ‘ nothing, at least, 
that I cannot give her.’ Suppose he finds out 
that I am not the woman he thought me, and 
that when I married I did expect to love and to 
be loved, will it not be misery to him to try 
and fulfil his part of the compact ?” 

Alas! that was true, and because it was 
true I heaved a deep sigh. At that moment the 
parlour door opened, and Arthur came in. At 
once he crept up to his young step-mother. She 
took him on her knee, and twining his arms 
around her neck, he nestled on her bosom, and 
thence looked at me with a pale pitiful little 
face that made me forgive him all his sins. 

“ Jane,” I said, and I am not ashamed to add 
that my eyes were dim, “there is your hope and 
your link with the father.” 

Jane shook her head rather sadly. 

“No link,” she replied, “but, if possible, a 
cause of further division. When I came and 
found this poor sickly thing, my heart yearned 
towards it, perhaps because it suffered like my- 
self; perhaps,” she added, with a faint blush, 
“ because it was his. I called it, and it came. 1 
caressed it, and it fell asleep in my arms. When 
it was sick, I tended it; when it was peevish and 
fretful through pain, I bore with it ; and thus, I 
suppose, it loved me. But, you see, it loves me 
too much. One who ought to be first is second 
now, and second far away. I am obeyed when 
another is not heeded; I am sought when an- 
other is left, and Iam not his Annie that the 
preference should not be resented ; not against 
me, indeed, not against the child, but resented 
asa wrong. For if there be a being passionately 
loved, it is this little pale creature. His mother 
died when he was born, and his father almost be- 
came a woman for his sake. He nursed him, he 
tended him, and I reap the sweet fruit of love— 
I, who had not the care of the tree. But I can- 
not help it. This is my comfort. in sadness ; this 
little warm living creature clinging to me, and I 
cannot give it up. When I talk to it and play 
with it, when I dress it, as I like to do daily, I 
fee] almost happy. Arthur is not always cross 
as you have seen him, cousin William; Arthur 
does not always bite, for Arthur is not always in 
pain, poor little fellow. He has days when he 
is bright, and merry, and frolicsome, without 
mischief, just like a young kid. Eh, Arthur ?” 

Arthur looked up ; she stooped, and their lips 
met in a long fond kiss. They were thus when 
Mr. Forbes entered the room. I saw his colour 
change as he perceived the child in his wife’s 
arms, but he soon recovered his composure, came 
up to us cheerfully, and, bending over Jane’s 
shoulder, asked Arthur to kiss papa. Arthur 
frowned, and gave papa a sulky push. Mr. 
Forbes tried to smile as he walked away, but the 
smile was forced, though a blush which followed 
it was real. Weare none of us perfect, and I 
am bound to say that as Arthur pushed his father 
away, a saucy little look of triumph passed 





through Jane’s brown eyes: a look that to me, at 
least, said very plainly: “Iam not Annie; but 
some one can love me, Mr. Forbes.” It was 
this look which, whether he understood it or 
not, made Mr. Forbes colour like a girl. 

Nothing is easier than to solicit confidence 
under pretence of giving advice; nothing more 
troublesome, to a conscientious person, than to 
give the proffered counsel when the confidence 
has been made. So, at least, I now felt, and I 
dreaded being alone with Jane again; but I 
found, to my great comfort, though not without 
some mortification, that Jane had spoken to get 
relief, not to be advised. At least, she never 
asked me to suggest what line of conduct she 
should pursue towards her husband, and I believe 
she even forgot that anything of the kind had 
been mentioned between us. I pitied her from 
my heart, but I saw no remedy to her sorrows. I 
pitied Mr. Forbes too. You see, it is one thing 
to marry a woman with the intention of giving 
and receiving affectionate regard, and it is an- 
other thing to marry a girl who takes the liberty of 
falling in love with you, and who feels aggrieved if 
you do not, or rather cannot, follow her example. 
What should I have done, for instance, if, marry- 
ing Jane for the sake of being comfortable with 
her, I had suddenly discovered that my saucy 
little cousin was enamoured of poor me? It has 
occurred to me since then, that Jane would not 
so have committed herself with me, but, at the 
time, I did not think of that. I rejoiced that I 
had not proposed to her, and I pitied her hus- 
band; for if Jane’s misfortune was to have read 
the letter, his trouble was to read her heart 
rather too truly. Poor little simple Jane! it was 
like her to think that she could keep such a 
secret from a husband, who had not love to 
blind him. 

I watched him without seeming to do so, and 
I felt sure that Mr. Forbes’s grief was to see his 
wife’s love and not be able to return it; his 
grief was to have married, as he thought, a 
sensible mercenary girl, and to find out that he 
was wedded to a fond and tender-hearted woman. 
I do not mean to say that he resented that 
love, or that it bored him; but he could not 
return it. 

I was beginning to walk about with the help 
of a stick, when I saw Mr. Forbes go off in 
his chaise one morning with Arthur. 

“Please to tell Jane that I am taking the 
child——” he said to me. 

On hearing this, Arthur, who had sat quietly 
till then, uttered a scream of dismay, and called 
on his “mamma.” I saw Mr. Forbes bite his 
lip, but he drove away all the faster, and both 
father and child were out of sight in a few mo- 
ments. Jane had heard the cry, and now came 
down rather scared. On hearing the explana- 
tion I gave her, she turned very pale. 

** Oh, why does he take him to Harting ?” she 
cried, piteously ; “‘my maid has just told me the 
small-pox is there. Oh, if one could only over- 
take him !” 
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That was out of the question, so I did my best 
to comfort Jane; but the tears stood in her eyes 
as she still kept sighing: 

“Oh! why did he take him ?” 

Why, indeed? The child came home bright 
and well, and his father seemed quite triumphant 
at having kept him half a day away from his 
step-mother. 

“ And he was not at all unhappy, Jane,” he 
said, with marked emphasis. 

All day the child continued well and merry, 
but next morning he felt sick, and by the 
time his father came home at night he was ill; 
he had the small-pox. It was | who told Mr. 
Forbes. He turned dreadfully pale; he had 
learned in the course of the day that the epidemic 
was at Harting. It was there, and he had taken 
his child to it; he had taken him to illness, per- 
haps to death, just to brave and teaze his poor 
young wife! I knew all this passed in his mind, 
for the first words he uttered were: 

* God forgive me!” 

His next remark was the question: 

“ Has Jane ever had it ?” 

* Never,” I replied, gravely. 

“Then she must not stay with him,” he said, 
quickly ; “ she must not.” 

He went up; I followed him to the nursery. 
Jane was there bending over the little cot, with 
Arthur’s hand in hers. Mr. Forbes went up to 
her; he was much agitated. He could scarcely 
speak, 

“ Jane,” he said, without looking at the child, 
“you must not stay. I know you have never had 
this complaint—you must not stay.” 

“Would you say that, if I were his mother ?” 
she asked. 

“You have no right to risk your life,” he 
urged. “I have had it, so has your cousin.” 
(I am dreadfully pock-marked, reader.) ‘“ We 
risk nothing; you risk much.” 

“What?” asked Jane, and my pale sad- 
faced little cousin became for a while a glowing 
and almost a beautiful woman ; “ what do I risk ? 
Life! It is not so dear, Mr. Forbes. Disfigure- 
ment! What change for the worse would that 
make in my lot ?” 

Mr. Forbes said not a word. 

“T have had that child’s love,” continued 
Jane, looking back towards the cot, “and no- 
thing, nothing, shall make me leave him !” 

No more was said. Arthur moaned as he lay, 
and Jane sat on one side of him, and her husband 
on the other. 

Three days they sat thus. Three days the little 
sufferer lingered. On the fourth, an angel called 
him and released him from his pain. I was pre- 
sent when he died. That poor peevish little 
fellow had become so patient and so meek in his 
illness, that I, too, had begun to love him. My 
heart smote me when I saw his eyelids flutter 
strangely, and his pale lips quiver, and his little 
face—it was neither blotched nor altered—take 
the strange calmness of death. Jane wept si- 
lently. Mr. Forbes was tearless, and sat look- 
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ing on like one turned to stone. At first he 
seemed incredulous, but at length he understood 
that it was all over. I do not think he saw me; 
if he did, he forgot me. He turned to his wife. 

“Jane,” he said. 

She looked, and did not move. 

* Jane, come to me.” 

She rose, and went and sat on the couch by 
his side. With a suden moan, in which love, 
remorse, and pain, seemed to mingle, he drew her 
towards him. He laid his head on that kind 
bosom where his child’s head had so often rested. 
It had been the refuge of all little Arthur’s 
troubles, and it now received the strong man’s 
passion of grief. Jane flung her arms around her 
husband’s neck and mingled her tears with his, 
aud whilst they wept together, the young and in- 
nocent dead slept on and smiled divinely, with 
closed eyes, at that fair world, without sorrow, 
passion, or pain, which it had just entered. 

I softly stole away, feeling that out of the 
saddest grief good may come. Long after this, 
Jane said to me: 

“Cousin William, my husband gave me his 
heart in that hour, and he has never taken it 
back again.” 

** And never will, little Jane ; for if there be a 
fondly loved wife, you are that woman.” 

Jane had the small-pox; but her husband 
nursed her through it, and she recovered quickly, 
and was not at all disfigured. Happy Jane! I 
saw her the other day when I called at the Elms 
on my way to London. What a bright old house 
it looked, now that Jane was loved and happy! 
How proud Mr. Forbes seemed of his wife and 
of their only child, a beautiful boy very like him 
—need I say his name is Arthur? Well! Do 
you know, fond though she evidently was of him, 
I doubted if Jane loved this Arthur quite so 
much as she had loved the other one? I told 
her so. 

“The first Arthur,” she replied, “was the 
child of my sorrow; the second Arthur is the 
child of my happiness. Both could not be dear 
after the same fashion. Besides, the other Arthur 
loved me best, and this one prefers his father.” 

“And Annie ?” I suggested; “what about 
her ?” 

*T neither know nor care,” replied Jane, with 
superb indifference. “The dead Arthur makes 
me feel secure in the past, and with the living 
Arthur I can defy a dozen Annies.” 

Dear little Jane! She was just the same little 
goose as ever. It was like her to think that her 
hold on her husband depended on a dead or on a 
living child. Mr. Forbes knew better. In the 
fulness of his happiness, he told me the whole 
story about “Annie,” as he drove me to the 
station. Of course he did not tell me who 


* Annie” was; but he had seen her again at a 
party, and he could not help saying : 

“ Cousin William, you cannot imagine what I 
felt when I compared these two women—my 
dear, pretty Jane” (pretty Jane! oh, love, love !), 
“and that cold, shallow, frivolous woman ! 


My 
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darling felt me shudder as we left, and she 
thought Iwas cold. Cold! 1 was thinking—I 
might actually have married that woman!” 





HORSES FOR INDIAN SERVICE. 


Tue Indian public are at last beginning 
to consider seriously the best mode of sup- 
plying the army with horses, in consequence 
of the supply from Persia and Arabia being 
cut off, and that received from Australia 
being of very inferior quality. It is surprising 
that a country like Tndia, possessing in various 

arts a climate eminently adapted for breeding 
horses, should be entirely dependent on foreign 
countries for horseflesh. 

There is an unaccountable prejudice existing 
in the minds of nearly all European residents 
in India—a prejudice which seems to have been 
handed down from time immemorial, and which 
is accepted and adopted by each new comer 
with little or no inquiry—that horse breeding 
in India isa delusion and a snare. The majority, 
when questioned on the subject, would, in all 
probability, be unable to give any more satis- 
factory reason for their opinion than that India- 
bred horses are “ brutes.” Indeed, every kick- 
ing, rearing, vicious, and unbreakable brute is at 
once stigmatised as a “country bred.” Those 
that are frequently seen on the commons near 
villages, whose dams are cat-ham’d Tattoos, and 
whose sires are screaming, wall-eyed, and vicious 
** Belooches,” certain] ' not possess much to 
recommend them, either in shape or temper; 
but it would be as unjust to accept these as 
specimens of what India could produce, as it 
would be to suppose that a very bad cab-horse 
is a fair type of the only species of equine animal 
that can he rodueed in England. In the 
Madras Presidency, the government breeding- 
stud is understood to have been abolished in 
consequence of the number of under-sized horses 
that were produced, and not, as is often sup- 
posed, in consequence of the produce being 
worthless and unmanageable. Nevertheless, the 
generally adopted idea, that “ country breds” 
are brutes, has been fully entertained by cavalry 
officers, as the following anecdote will show. 

When the Marquis of Tweedale was governor 
and commander-in-chief of the Madras army, he 
informed the late General Hill, who was then 
superintendent of the stud department, that he 
had received several complaints regarding the 
inferiority of the animals supplied from the 
stud—that they were vicious and unbreakable, 
and that they did not last long. The general 
was much surprised, and requested his Ex- 
cellency to be kind enough to call for returns 
showing the number of “stud breds” there 
were in each regiment, and showing the length 
of time each different caste of horse, Austra- 
lians, Capes, Persians, Arabs, and stud breds, 
lasted in an efficient state. His Excellency 
complied, and the order went forth. Officers, 
when asked by their colonels how many “ stud 
breds” they had in their troops, replied, “ Oh, 





only two or three brutes ;” but, to their sur- 
prise, when they came to make up the required 
returns from official records, they found that 
they had a great many more stud breds than 
they imagined, and, moreover, that the much- 
abused “stud breds” were, next to Persians, 
the longest efficient workers; that Arabs came 
third in order of merit; and Capes and Austra- 
lians last. 

The enduring properties of the Persian horse 
are undoubtedly due to his phlegmatic tempera- 
ment and deep-rooted objection to do more 
than is absolutely necessary ; an exactly oppo- 
site temperament, and the habit of exerting him- 
self to the utmost where a moderate amount of 
exertion would be sufficient, is the cause of the 
Arab failing sooner than the Persian and stud 
bred. The stud bred were undoubtedly wiry 
useful little horses, hard as nails, but perhaps a 
little difficult to break in. Experience has long 

roved that, in a tropical climate, the cross 
retell the Arab and English blood deteriorates 
at least in height, and very frequently in man 
other essential qualities ; the system stashed 
at the Mysore stud failed, as already said, prin- 
cipally from the deterioration in size. The 
writer has long thought that the breeding of 
thorough-bred English stock on hard dry food 
would be dundee’ with great success, and the 
opinion has been considerably strengthened by 
reading an account of a gentleman’s experience 
in this particular line at Aleppo, which appeared 
in the Sporting Magazine for March, 1864. It 
is a quotation from a letter received by a Scotch 
gentleman who had imported two Arab mares 
for breeding purposes. 
. “T have e five experiments in horses 

ere. 

“1st. Out of thorough-bred English mares 
by Arab stallions. 

“Qnd. Out of the best Arab mares by 
thorough-bred English horses. 

* 3rd. Rearing the best Arab blood on suc- 
culent forage, as in England. 

“4th. Rearing thorough-bred English stock 
in the Desert on dry food. 

“5th. Buying colts and fillies superior to 
those usually sold by the Arabs. 

“The first experiment has led to no great 
results, the produce being merely handsomer 
than English horses, without being faster. 

“ The second experiment has succeeded occa- 
sionally ; but, out of four, three are leggy, weak; 
and unfit for racing. 

“The third experiment is a complete failure, 
excepting in increasing the size. The produce has 
the defects of the English horse, without having 
the merits of the Arab. 

“The fourth experiment is perfectly success- 
ful, the stock, though smaller than their 
parents, being better able to stay a distance. 
The heat of the Desert, the dryness, the con- 
stant galloping (from their birth after their 
dams, and ridden by children from a year and 
a half), the she-camel’s milk with which the 
Arabs feed their foals (and which they think 
imparts the camel’s endurance), the oxygena- 
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tion of the blood by being always in the 
open air, the kind treatment (preventing bad 
temper, which impedes development), have all a 
great combined effect in bringing out the good 
qualities of a horse; a cubic inch of the tibia of 
a horse so reared, weighs twenty per cent more 
than stabled stock. 

“T have now a colt out of Test by Touch- 
stone, dam Sarella by Emilius, got by Chilton 
by Cowl, which I offered a few 4 s ago in the 
Desert as a present to any Arab who couid 
catch him. They tried their best, but he ran 
right away from them.” 

Of the fifth experiment, which was entirely 
successful, it is needless to speak, seeing that 
our supplies from Arabia are entirely cut off. 

It has been recommended lately that a depot 
should be formed in Australia for the purpose 
of collecting horses suitable for the Indian ser- 
vice; a very good arrangement indeed for the 
fortunate man who obtains the post of super- 
intendent, but the bad policy of wholly de- 
pending on foreign countries for our horses 
seems to be entirely lost sight of. If an Eu- 
ropean war were to break out, our communi- 
cation with Australia and the Cape would either 
be entirely cut off, or would be maintained 
with very great danger and expense; besides 
which, the writer confidently affirms that Aus- 
tralian horses are not well adapted to the Indian 
climate; they suffer greatly from liver com- 
plaints, even under shelter, and are totally 
unfit for exposure. The immense size of the 
English thorough-bred gives ample room for 
deterioration in height without reducing be- 
low the cavalry standard, and the third or 
fourth generation would be a breed of horses 
better adapted for India than any it has ever 
possessed, 

It will be objected that many thorough-breds 
annually produced in England are mere weeds. 
But in ‘Eholand, weedy mares and stallions are 
bred from, in the hope of their producing some- 
thing that will be fast enough to win a half-mile 
race, with the chance of something better 
“turning up.” Then, again, the system of run- 
ning them at two years old is acknowledged by 
most men to be prejudicial to the chance of ob- 
taining stouter horses. It would not be abso- 
lutely necessary for the Indian government to 
breed from weeds, neither would it be necessary 
to purchase the best racers England can produce. 
There are numbers of thorough-bred English 
horses, both stallions and mares, to be procured, 
who could carry twice the weight that any 
Arab or Australian ever imported into India, 
could. Many, again, look more slim and fra- 
gile than the half-bred, but their bone, sinew, 
and, above all, their blood, enables them to go 
faster, to last longer, to carry as heavy weights 
as, and to recover sooner from fatigue than, the 
half-bred. Hay and lucern can be produced in 
such large quantities in India, and so easily, 
that there would be less difficulty in rearing 
horses on the hard-fed system than on the other. 
A farm of two thousand acres, one thousand 
for hay, twenty acres for lucern, and the re- 





mainder for grain, together with six or seven 
hundred acres for enclosures for the young 
stock to exercise in, would be amply sutlicient 
to rear five hundred head of horses yearly. 
The enclosures for exercise should not be turfed. 
The galloping about on hard dry ground would 
accustom the hoof (as in the case of the Arab 
bred in the Desert) to the kind of soil that it 
would ultimately have to travel on. 





CLUBS AND CLUB-MEN. 


Cxivps are not now what they formerly were. 
Like many other things, they have grown grander 
and more ostentatious with the progress of civili- 
sation and the increase of national wealth; but 
it may be doubted whether what they have 
gained in splendour they have not lost in socia- 
bility and ease. A club now, in the generality of 
cases, is a palace, where the soul is dazzled with 
gilding, and oppressed by footmen. You pace 
through magnificent halls, sit in saloons worthy 
of Versailles, and admire yourself in mirrors big 
enough to reflect the giant Cormoran from head 
to foot. The club has accordingly come to be 
regarded more as a piece of mingled convenience 
and show than as the scene of social gatherings 
and intellectual recreation. It is a hotel for 
dining at, a house for smoking in, an address for 
letters, a reading-room, a place for appointments, 
a centre of political influence; anything rather 
than a quiet meeting-ground for equals and fa- 
miliars, where ideas may be exchanged over the 
supper-table or the pint of wine. A few clubs of 
the older fashion still remain, but they are not 
likely to become more numerous.” In the 
eighteenth century—the golden age of clubs— 
all this was different. The Addisons and Steeles, 
the Johnsons and Goldsmiths, the Garricks and 
Reynoldses, had a very snug idea of clubbing. 
They did not suffer themselves to freeze or parch 
in separate groups scattered about a Great Desert 
of velvet-pile carpet, but gathered together in a 
room of moderate capacity, where the electric 
currerts of wit could circulate through the whole 
body of members. A few familiar friends sitting 
round the same table, meeting on stated even- 
ings, and breaking up when they liked, gives 
one the best idea of club life as it was a hun- 
dred years ago among the literary and artistic 
circles, 

Clubs are as old as most other good and plea- 
sant things. Mr. John Timbs, from whose 
agreeable volumes on Club Life in London 
the facts and anecdotes of this paper are de- 
rived, traces them back to a very early period. 
The Greeks had their symposia, the Romans 
their confraternities; and probably, if we were 
equally well acquainted with the social life of 
the Oriental nations of antiquity, we should find 
that they also formed convivial brotherhoods, 
and met at stated times and places for eating, 
drinking, and story-telling. Mention is made of 
a “Court de bone Compagnie” in England in the 
reign of Henry the Fourth: Occleve, the poet, 
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was a member of it, and perhaps Chaucer, though, 
if the latter, it could only have been very shortly 
before his death. .But wedo not hear much of 
clubs in this country until the time of Elizabeth 
or James the First. We are all, however, fami- 
liarly acquainted with the famous literary associa- 
tion which has cast an undying halo round the 
name of the Mermaid Tavern. It was there that 
the most: illustrious poets and scholars of that 
grand age were accustomed to meet; it was 
there that the “wit combats” between Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson took place, of which 
“old Church Fuller” has given so lively an 
account; and it was there that, according to 
Beaumont, the conversation was so brilliant 
that the air became charged with a sort of 
electric influence, capable of making “ the 
two next companies right witty, though but 
downright fools” before. It is to be regretted 
that we have not more particulars of the origin 
and development of the Mermaid Club. It is even 
somewhat doubtful whether Shakespeare was 
amember; and the pleasant tradition that the 
society was founded by Sir Walter Raleigh seems 
to rest on no sufficient authority. Then there 
was the Apollo Club, held at the Devil Tavern, 
in Fleet-street, of which Jonson was presi- 
dent, and for which he framed a Welcome in 
verse, inscribed in gold letters on a black board: 
this, together with the bust of “the boon 
Delphic god” placed above the door of the 
principal room, called “The Oracle of Apollo,” 
may still be seen at the banking-house of the 
Messrs. Child, which occupies the site of the old 
hostelry, or very nearly so. 

At both of these clubs the conversation, we may 
suppose, was solely literary ; but in the troublous 
times half a century or so later, political clubs 
came into being. The most famous was the Rota, 
which was founded in 1659 as a debating society 
of high republican principles. It derived its 
name from a plan it approved, of changing 
a certain number of members of Parliament 
annually by rotation. Harrington, author of 
Oceana, who was strongly in favour of a com- 
monwealth and of the ballot, was one of the 
eading intellects of this club, where he used to 
deliver earnest speeches in support of his views ; 
and so was a much more famous man, to wit, 
John Milton. The society, as might be expected, 
was broken up after the Restoration in May, 
1660; but, in the January of that year, Pepys 
was present at a debate on the government 
of ancient Rome. During the protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell, there was a secret royalist club 
called “The Sealed Knot,” which at one time 
organised a general insurrection in favour of 
Charles Stuart; but a treacherous member, who 
was in Cromwell’s pay as a spy, gave informa- 
tion, and caused the arrest of the conspirators. 
A story prevailed about the close of the seven- 
teenth century, that Milton established during 
the Commonwealth a club called the Calves’ 
Head Club, in ridicule of the fate of Charles 
the First, and that the members even continued 





to meet secretly after the Restoration. An axe 
was hung up in the club-room, and divers gro- 
tesque ceremonials, of a treasonable and regicidal 
character, were gonethrough. It appears, how- 
ever, to be very doubtful whether any such club 
existed in Milton’s time, and it is at any rate in- 
trinsically improbable that a man of his severe 
and lofty intellect would have connected himself 
with such ribaldry. Yet that certain obser- 
vances of a similar kind did actually take 
place several years later, seems likely enough ; 
for it is reported that on January 30, 1735, 
some wild young fellows met at a tavern 
in Suffolk-street, Charing-cross, called them- 
selves the Calves’ Head Club, burnt a calf’s 
head in a bonfire in front of the house, 
dipped their napkins in red wine, and waved 
them out of the window. One gentleman, more 
rash than the rest, or more heated with wine, 
openly drank to the health of the army which 
dethroned the king. A mob collected in front of 
the house, were treated with strong beer, and 
for a time joined in the celebration ; but subse- 
quently, taking offence at something said or done, 
they attacked the house, and made so serious 
a riot that it was found necessary to call out the 
Guards. Such, at least, is the account given 
at the time by more than one writer; but two 
gentlemen who were present on the occasion—a 
Mr. A. Smyth and Lord Middlesex—afiirm, in 
letters to Spence, the writer of the well-knowa 
Anecdotes, that the meeting was accidental, and 
without any reference to the anniversary of the 
beheading of Charles the First ; that the bonfire 
was made in a mere drunken freak; that the 
toasts drunk out of the window were loyal 
toasts; and that an Irish priest, probably irri- 
tated at the toast of “The Protestant Succes- 
sion,” excited the mob to commit acts of vio- 
lence. This is the last we hear of Calves’ Head 
Clubs; but, allowing the accecunt given by 
Lord Middlesex and Mr. Smyth to be correct, 
there seems little doubt that some such associa- 
tions were really formed from time to time, as a 
mode of expressing political feeling, and as a sort 
of counter-demonstration to the absurd and vio- 
lent sermons which used to be preached in the 
churches on the 30th of January. An old print 
is in existence, called ‘The True Effigies of the 
Members of the Calves’ Head Club, held on the 
30th of January, 1734, in Suffolk-street, in the 
éounty of Middlesex.” A copy of this print is 
to be seen in Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. ii. 
The date, it will be observed, is that of the year 
before the riot ; and there are two other prints 
of the same treasonable association, one after a 
drawing by Hogarth, besides several allusions in 
contemporary literature. In the sketch copied 
by Hone, we see a gentleman at the centre win- 
dow with a calf’s head in his hand, which he is 
apparently about to throw into the bonfire be- 
neath. At his side is a gentleman dipping 
his napkin in wine; at another window is a 
man in a mask, with an axe in his hand, and some 
one holding up what looks like a calf’s head. 
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Probably, popular fears exaggerated the proceed- 
ings ; but it is equally probable that demonstra- 
tions of an anti-royalist character were some- 
times indulged in by the young and thoughtless. 

Political clubs were common in the early years 
of last century. The most famous were the 
Mug-house Clubs, which were originally nothing 
more than associations for ale-drinking (no other 
liquor being allowed) and the singing of songs. 
Politics were at first studiously excluded; but, 
on the death of Queen Anne, the question of 
the succession so agitated men’s minds that 
the Mug-house gentlemen took a decided stand 
on the Hanoverian side, and became a formid- 
able power. They held their meetings in various 
parts of the town, organised themselves into 
armed bodies, and made public demonstrations 
on every anniversary which was capable of re- 
ceiving a political or religious colour. This was 
aspecies of defiance which the Jacobites were 
not slow in accepting, and a series of formidable 
riots ensued. Downright battles took place in 
the leading streets; the Mug-houses were more 
than once besieged by Tory mobs, and people 
were sometimes killed. The combatants on each 
side were, for the most part, armed with oaken 
staves; but other weapons were not unfre- 
quently used. In the year 1716, the Jacobite 
mob, enraged by a defeat they had recently suf- 
fered at the hands of the Muggers (who seem 
generally to have had the best of it), attacked a 
famous Mug-house in Salisbury-court, Fleet- 


street. They were led by one Vaughan, who is 
described as having been “‘ formerly a Bridewell 
boy ;” and with shouts of “High Church and 
Ormond! down with the Mug-house !”’ they ad- 


vanced against the premises. Read, the land- 
lord, threw up a window, and, presenting a 
blunderbuss, vowed he would shoot the first man 
who should try to force his way in. Vaughan, 
however, pushed on, followed by the others; 
Read fired, and the Bridewell boy fell mortally 
wounded. The mob, rendered furious by this 
deed, burst open the door, sacked the house, 
and would have hung up the landlord to his own 
sign-post, as they threatened to do, had he not 
already escaped by the back door. It was now 
proposed to set fire to the whole street; but 
before this could be accomplished, the sheriffs 
sent to Whitehall, where a squadron of horse 
had been already drawn up in anticipation of 
some such disturbance, and the arrival of the 
soldiers speedily caused the dispersion of the 
crowd. Read was afterwards tried for murder, 
but found guilty of manslaughter only; and five 
of the rioters, who had been captured by the 
military, were ultimately hanged at Tyburn. 
Another political club was the Kit-Kat, esta- 
blished, about the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in Shire-lane, Temple-bar, by thirty-nine 
noblemen and gentlemen attached to Whig prin- 
ciples. Authorities differ as to the origin of the 
grotesque name of this club; but it seems pro- 
bable that it arose from the members meeting at 
the house of one Christopher Katt, a famous 





maker of mutton-pies, or from the fact of the 
pies themselves forming a standing dish at the 
club suppers. The club is mentioned in No. 9 
of the Spectator, and among its supporters were 
no less a hero than the Duke of Marlborough, 
no less a statesman than Sir Robert Walpole, no 
less a lawyer than Somers, and such wits and 
authors as Addison, Steele, Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and Garth, not to mention others of less 
celebrity. It is unfortunate that the name of 
Shire-lane has been changed during the last 
twenty years to Lower Serle’s-place. The 
glories of an old city are in its memories; and, 
seeing that with so many of the Tatlers are 
associated Shire-lane (or, as it was then written, 
Sheer-lane), it would be pleasant, as one passes 
through Temple-bar, stil! to behold the familiar 
words painted up at the corner of the obscure 
and narrow turning round which the brilliant 
writers of Queen Anne’s days have passed to 
and from their mirthful gatherings. Many of 
the houses of Shire-lane are, for the most part, 
old enough to be the identical buildings which 
were standing when the Whig statesmen and 
wits assembled at the Kit-Kat, and when “ Mr. 
Bickerstaff” wrote lively sketches of society 
from his apartments there. The lane has 
miserably fallen in the social scale since then: 
wretched little workshops occupy the ground 
floors; dirty children welter about the gutters ; 
the dust and soot of nearly two centuries 
incrust the walls and ceilings; yet this dingy 
defile is irradiated by a light which can never 
die out of English letters. A thousand plea- 
sant thoughts of graceful humour and kindly 
moralising —a thousand pictures of a bright 
gay phase of manners, now sufliciently re- 
moved to be already acquiring the tender 
and freakish light of the past—are associated 
with the very words, “Shire-lane.” A good 
anecdote of Garth is told in connexion with the 
Kit-Kat. He paid a visit to the club one night, 
but said he must shortly go, as he had fifteen 
patients to attend. Some good wine, how- 
ever, being produced, Garth forgot all about his 
patients until reminded by Steele. Hereupon 
the jovial author-physician said, “It’s no great 
matter whethér I see them to-night or not ; for 
nine of them have such bad constitutions that all 
the physicians in the world can’t save them, and 
the other six have such good constitutions that 
all the physicians in the world can’t kill them.” 

The Royal Society Club was, as may be sup- 
posed, originally an association of philosophers, 
and so, to some extent, it is still, though men of 
intellect generally are admitted. It arose out of 
some very informal meetings over which Dr. 
Halley, the astronomer, presided, and which 
used to be held on Thursday evenings at a house 
kept by one Reynell in Dean’s-court. This was 
about 1731, and Reynell afterwards took the 
King’s Arms in St. Paul’s-churchyard, where 
Halley and his companions continued their meet- 
ings. The club was at first called “ The Club of 
Royal Philosophers.” These learned gentlemen 
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must have been temperate in their eating and 
drinking, for it was a rule that the dinners should 
cost only eighteenpence ahead, exclusive of 
liquor, and the members were not expected to 
order more than a pint of wine. At first, the 
dinners consisted simply of fish and pudding; 
but, on the members removing to the King’s 
Arms, “they began to have a little meat,” says 
a contemporary account. It would almost seem 
as if we were reading of a set of anchorites. 
Later in the century, however, we hear of more 
luxurious entertainments, consisting of turkey, 
calves’ heads, tongue and udder, venison, turtle, 
plum-pudding, &c.; and for a long time a custom 
prevailed of admitting as honorary members any 
one who sent the club a buck or other choice 
delicacy —a habit hardly consistent with the 
dignity either of philosophers or gentlemen, and, 
on that ground, afterwards abolished. An anec- 
dote is told of these learned thinkers, which 
shows that they were not superior to the suy er- 
stitions of the vulgar and ignorant. One of 
them, entering the Mitre Tavern in Fleet-street, 
where the club then met (the same house which 
Dr. Johnson frequented), and finding twelve 
others already at table, retreated and dined by 
himself, in order to avert the evil consequences 
supposed to result from thirteen dining toge- 
ther—the death of one of the number within 
a year of the occurrence. A minute of this 


circumstance was said to be on record in the 
club papers; but Mr. Timbs affirms that “no 


such statement is now to be found entered,” 
and that, “curiously enough, thirteen is a very 
usual number at these dinners.” The philoso- 
phers, it seems, could be gallant as well as 
superstitious. On one occasion, a very pretty 
girl was seen looking out of an upper window on 
the opposite side of the street. The members 
were dining at the time, but one after another 
got up from the table, and went to the window 
to gaze at the fair watcher. The Hon. Henry 
Cavendish, who was noted for his eccentricity, 
thought his companions were looking at the 
moon; but when he discovered how the case 
stood, he turned away in contemptuous indigna- 
tion, with the scornful monosyllable “ Pshaw !” 

The Cocoa-Tree Club, in St. James’s-street, 
arose out of a Tory chocolate-house of Queen 
Anne’s days. It assumed the higher form of a 
club in 1746; and sixteen years afterwards we 
find Gibbon, of the Decline and Fall, a member. 
Several members of Parliament and persons 
high in office belonged to this club, which, it 
used to be said, exercised a very important in- 
fluence on the course of politics. In these days, 
members of Parliament bribe; a hundred years 
ago they were bribed.* The Cocoa-Tree gen- 
tlemen were not above taking their bank- 
notes for two or three hundred pounds each, 
when the Ministry, being hard-pushed, were 
obliged to resort to this device; and the 





* The Conductor of this Journal believes the 
briber to be, in most cases, quite ready to be bribed. 





peace of Fontainebleau is alleged to have cost 
the Government twenty-five thousand pounds. 
Gambling also went on to a fearful extent at the 
Cocoa-Tree. Horace Walpole relates, in 1780, 
that a Mr. O’Birne, an Irishman, won a hundred 
thousand pounds of a young Mr. Harvey. “ You 
can never pay me,” said O’Birne. “I can, ” re- 
plied the young fellow; “ my estate will sell for 
the debt.” “No,” said the Irishman, “I will 
win ten thousand—you shall throw for the odd 
ninety.” They did, and Harvey won. At most 
of the fashionable clubs of the last century 
gaming was carried on in the most reckless 
manner. In the club-book of Almack’s there is 
this note:—“‘ Mr. Thynne, having won ov/y 
twelve thousand guineas during the last two 
months, retired in disgust, March 2lst, 1772.” 
To lose twenty thousand pounds in one evening 
was not unusual. Generally, ten thousand 
pounds in specie lay on the table. A curious 
account is given of the way in which these des- 
perate gamblers equipped themselves for the 
sport. They took off their embroidered coats, 
put on frieze garments, protected their lace 
ruffles with pieces of leather, shaded their eyes 
with broad-brimmed straw hats adorned with 
flowers and ribbons, and wore masks “to con- 
ceal their emotions”! There is something singu- 
larly dramatic, and even terrible, in that last 
provision—something suggestive of the white 
cap at executions. Behind those masks, what 
fever of suspense, what ferocity of exultation, 
what gloom of despair, must oftentimes have 
lurked! That suicide was not an unfrequent 
result of such high play can hardly be wondered 
at. Lord Mountford, a member of White’s, 
where the gambiing was fearful, got so involved 
that he determined to ask for a Government 
appointment ; failing which, he would take his 
own life. He did fail, and, after asking several 
persons what was the easiest mode of dying, in- 
vited some friends to dinner on New Year’s-day, 
and the evening before supped at White’s, where 
he played at whist until one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. A fellow-member drank to him a happy 
new year; “he clapped his hand strangely to his 
eyes.” In the morning he sent for a lawyer and 
three witnesses, made his will with great de- 
liberation, and then asked the lawyer if it would 
stand good, though a man were to shoot himself ? 
The answer being Yes, he said, “ Pray stay while 
I step into the next room,” and, retiring, shot 
himself dead. According to Walpole, three bro- 
thers, members of White’s, contracted a debt of 
seventy thousand pounds, while Lord Foley’s 
two sons borrowed money so enormously that 
the interest alone amounted to eighteen thousand 
pounds a year. The same vivacious chronicler 
of the manners of his time gives an almost in- 
credible account of Fox’s love of play and dis- 
sipation. In the debate on the Thirty-nine 
Articles, February 6th, 1772, he spoke very in- 
differently ; and Walpole says this was not sur- 
prising under the circumstances. “He had sat 
up playing at hazard at Almack’s from Tuesday 
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evening, the 4th, till five in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the 5th. An hour before, he had 
recovered twelve thousand pounds that he had 
lost, and by dinner, which was at five o’clock, 
he had ended, losing eleven thousand pounds. 
On the Thursday he spoke in the above debate ; 
went to dinner at past eleven at night; from 
thence to White’s, where he drank till seven 
the next morning; thence to Almack’s, where 
he won six thousand pounds; and, between 
three and four in the afternoon, he set out for 
Newmarket. His brother Stephen lost eleven 
thousand pounds two nights after, and Charles 
ten thousand pounds more on the 13th; so that, 
in three nights, the three brothers, the eldest not 
twenty-five, lost thirty-two thousand pounds.” 
Captain Gronow relaies that, many years ago, 
Lord Robert Spencer and General Fitzpatrick 
were allowed to keep a faro-bank at Brookes’s, 
and that the former bagged, as his share of the 
proceeds, one hundred thousand pounds; after 
which he never again gambled. George Harley 
Drummond, the banker, only played once in his 
life, when he lost twenty thousand pounds to 
Brummel, and was obliged to retire from the 
banking-house. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century, ladies of title kept gambling-houses. An 
entry in the journals of the House of Lords, 
dated the 29th of April, 1745, shows that Ladies 
Mordington and Cassillis claimed privilege of 
peerage in resisting certain peace-officers while 
doing their duty “in suppressing the public 
gaming-houses kept by the said ladies ;” but the 
claim was not allowed. 

Betting was formerly indulged in at the clubs 
with as much frantic zest as gambling : anything 
served a3 an excuse, and sometimes the occa- 
sions of the bets were so shocking that men of 
the least decency would have shrunk from asso- 
ciating them with any form of pleasure. A man 
dropped down at the door of White’s, and was 
carried into the house: immediately the betting 
harpies were staking large sums on the question 
whether he was dead or not; and when it was 
proposed to bleed him, those who had taken 
odds that life was extinct, protested against such 
a course, on the ground that it would affect the 
fairness of the bet, Bad as this was, there was 
a worse case, for which Walpole is again the 
authority. If true—though one would fain be- 
lieve it an invention—it is sufficient to leave a 
stain of murder on the very name of White’s. 
A youth betted fifteen hundred pounds that a 
man could live twelve hours under water. He 
accordingly hired some poor wretch, probably in 
as desperate a plight as the assassins in Mac- 
beth, and sank him inaship. Both ship and man 
disappeared, and were never heard of more. 
Walpole adds that these miscreants actually pro- 
posed to make the attempt a second time. It is 
a singular fact, that the Lord Mountford whose 
suicide we have just related, betied Sir John 
Bland that Beau Nash would outlive Colley 
Cibber, and that both the persons betted on sur- 
vived the bettors. Bland, as well as Mountford, 





died by his own act. White’s used sometimes 
to be honoured by the company of highwaymen 
—Hogarth shows us one in the gambling-scene 
of the Rake’s Progress; but the worst of them 
could not have been greater scoundrels than 
some of these betting and gambling gentlemen. 
One of the most famous convivial associations 
of the last century and of this, is the Beef Steak 
Society. We read of a Steak Club in the Spec- 
tator. Steele,in No. 338 (April 21st, 1712), speaks 
in terms of the greatest affection of Dick East- 
court, the providore of the club; and in No. 468, 
bearing date August 27th, 1712, records his 
death in a very touching manner. This club, 
however, was not the same as the famous society 
established a few years afterwards, and still sur- 
viving, though the latter may, perhaps, have been 
in some measure suggested by the former. The 
“Society” (for the members disdain to be con- 
sidered a club) originated, as is well known, in 
Rich, the manager of Covent Garden Theatre, 
cooking and eating his beefsteak in the presence 
of a distinguished visitor. The peer (Lord 
Peterborough) was so charmed with the odour 
of the simple and masculine fare that he begged 
to be allowed to join; a further supply of steak 
was sent for, anda few bottles of wine from 
a neighbouring tavern gave a zest to the feast. 
On going away at rather a late hour, the old earl 
proposed to renew the meeting, On the fol- 
lowing Saturday, Peterborough arrived with 
three or four friends, “ men of wit and pleasure 
about town ;” and so jovial was the meeting that 
it was proposed to form a Saturday club, to as- 
semble in Rich’s room, and the fare to be re- 
stricted to beef-steaks, port wine, and punch, 
The “ Steaks ” soon became fashionable, and the 
greatest lords, as well as the most intellectual 
men, were ambitious of belonging to such an 
illustrious association. The meetings were at 
first held in a room over Covent Garden Thea- 
tre; but when the house was burnt down in 
1808, the members assembled for a time at the 
Bedford, and then in apartments over the Eng- 
lish Opera House, now the Lyceum Theatre. 
Here, again, they were burnt out; but, strange 
to say, the original gridiron of the society (ac- 
cording to some, Rich’s own gridiron) was saved 
from both fires, and now occupies the centre of 
the ceiling in the dining-room of the Lyceam— 
a dining-room, according to Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham, beautifully fitted up with old English dak, 
“ornamented with gridirons as thick as Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel with the portcullis of the 
founder.” Churchill and Wilkes, in the last 
century, were members of the Steak Society; 
but the former made himself so disagreeable, 
that, becoming unpopular, he resigned to avoid 
expulsion, and the latter also fell into disgrace 
in re the Essay on Woman. George the Fourth 
was one of the Steaks when Prince of Wales, 
having been elected in 1785; and various dukes, 
royal and not royal, have felt proud of presiding 
in the chair. Very naturally, considering its 
origin, “ the Sublime Society,” as it is sometimes 
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called, has enrolled many actors in its lists, and 
in the club-books occurs the entry—“ J. Kemble 
expelled for his mode of conduct.” He had 
probably been giving himself pompous airs. His 
predecessor, Garrick, being a more genial man, 
was very much liked; and one night, when he 
had to play Ranger at Drury Lane, of which he 
was then manager, he stayed so late with his 
brother Steaks that he kept the stage waiting. 
He was sent for, and came in hot and breathless. 
“T think, David,” said Ford, one of the paten- 
tees, “considering the stake you and I have in 
this house, you might pay more attention to the 
business.” “True, my good friend,” replied 
Garrick; “ but I was thinking of my steak in 
the other house.” Another good thing was said 
by Garrick at one of the club dinners. He had 
remarked that, in order to prevent irregularities 
at the theatre, he always made a point of ticket- 
ing and labelling every play that was to be re- 
turned, so that it might be found in a moment. 
‘A fig for your hypocrisy!” exclaimed Murphy 
across the table. ‘“ You know, David, you mis- 
laid my tragedy two months ago, and I make no 
doubt you have lost it.” “Yes,” replied Gar- 
rick ; “but you forget, you ungrateful dog, that 
I offered you more than its value, for you might 
have had two manuscript farces in its stead.” 
We ought not to dismiss the Steaks without 
mentioning old Captain Charles Morris, the bard 
of the club, who wrote indifferent poetry (called 
by courtesy Anacreontic), brewed the finest of 
punch, made himself universally beloved for his 
good nature and joyous spirits, and died in 1838, 
at the patriarchal age of ninety-two. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous figure of last 
century in connexion with clubs was that of Dr. 
Johnson. He founded the Ivy Lane Club, the 
Essex Head Club, and the Literary Club—the 
last-named in conjunction with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. The Literary Club is on many accounts 
the most famous association of the kind in 
modern London. It still goes on, though under 
the changed name of the Johnson Club; but it 
has become so exclusive in its composition that 
it no longer answers the purposes for which it 
was originally designed. It commenced in Sep- 
tember, 1764; and in the same month, the year 
before Jast, the centenary of the club was cele- 
brated by a dinner at the Clarendon Hotel, 
where the members now meet—a dinner at 
which the venerable Lord Brougham was pre- 
sent. The meetings were originally held at the 
Turk’s-Head in Gerard-street, but several migra- 
tions took place in successive years, and fora 
long while the sittings were at the Thatched 
House, St. James’s-street. When we recollect 
that in its early days this club consisted of John- 
son himself, Reynolds, Burke, Gibbon, Gold- 
smith, Garrick, Boswell, George Colman the 
Elder, Sir William Jones, and others of the lite- 
rary circles of that brilliant time, we must ac- 





knowledge that the Literary Club occupied high 
ground indeed. Johnson wag, so resolved to 
maintain a lofty standard, that he black-balled, or 
threatened to black-ball, Garrick, who for some 
years was excluded, to his great mortification ; 
but he was admitted at last. “ Sir,”? said John- 
son to Thrale, “I love my little David dearly— 
better than all or any of his flatterers do; but 
surely one ought to sit ina society like ours, 


Unelbow’d by a gamester, pimp, or player.” 


It was an illiberal, a foolish, and an unkind re- 
mark; akin to the testy exclamation, applied to 
the same individual, “ Pooh! Punch has no feel- 
ings !” But it may have been provoked by an in- 
considerate speech of Garrick’s to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds with respect to the Literary Club. 
“T like it much,” he is reported to have said; “I 
think I shall be of you.” “He'll be of us!” ex- 
claimed Johnson, very indignantly, when this 
was reported to him. ‘“‘ How does he know we 
will permit him? The first duke in England has 
no right to hold such language.” The last time 
Johnson dined at the Literary Club, which was 
only a short time before his death in 1784, one 
of the company was Lord Palmerston, father of 
the man who only a year ago was Prime Minis- 
ter of this country. It was in the October of 
that very year that the late Premier was born. 

There have been various clubs which, arising 
out of some whimsical feeling, have kept their 
place in club history for their oddity alone. 
Thus we read in the Spectator of a club of 
Uglies, a club of Dwarfs, a club of Tall Men, a 
club of Fat Men, a club of One-eyed Men, and 
an Everlasting Club, the rule of which was that 
the members who were at any time sitting were 
on no account to rise until they were relieved by 
another set, so that, by ajudicious apportionment 
of the four-and-twenty hours, the club was per- 
petually in session. It is difficult to say, how- 
ever, to what extent the account given of these 
clubs is fictitious and jocose, and how far it may 
be relied on as truthful. But there was really a 
club called “ The Eccentrics” in the earlier years 
of the present century, and it boasted some of 
the most brilliant names in literature and states- 
manship. The great modern clubs are, as we 
have said, scarcely “clubbable” in their charac- 
ter. But the associations of which Douglas 
Jerrold was the leading spirit—the Mulberry 
Club, the Museum Club, and some others—were 
quite after the fashion of the Johnsonian period ; 
and since 1831 the Garrick has drawn together a 
large number of authors, actors, painters, and 
persons interested in the arts and amenities of 
civilised life. 
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